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oice of a lifetime... 








Today there’s new enjoyment in the grand old name Golden Wedding, 


a lighter, finer flavor to sip slowly...something to remember with pleasure. 


Golden Wedding 


BLENDED WHISKEY * 86 PROOF + 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS * COPR. 1945 JOSEPH S. FINCH & COMPANY, SCHENLEY, PA, 
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_ From jitterbug ride to 
velvet glide — by rubber 


A. typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


Eas postwar bus is already developed 
—and jiggles, bangs, bounces, and 
bumps are gone. Years ago, B. F. Good- 
rich engineers realized that, in addition 
to rubber tires, the shock-absorbing 
qualities of rubber could be used in 
springs, too, for greater riding comfort. 

Finally, just before the war, they de- 
veloped a “rubber hip” that suspends 
an automobile or bus body in soft, 


shaft is filled with rubber, attached by 
permanent bond to both metal sur- 
faces. The weight of the bus gives a 
slight. twisting action to the rubber. 

Road shocks are lost in the rubber 
—they cannot pass through it to the 
car frame. The result is the “velvet 
ride” that has been the aim of auto- 
mobile designing for decades, 

War put a stop to use of natural 
rubber for this new spring. But now 
enough synthetic rubber has been re- 
leased by the government to equip new 


Twin: Coach* buses: badly needed for 


waftime transportation ... their passen- 
gers will -be floating on rubber. and 
Sitting pretty. 
Some automotive men say the bus 
developments of today will be on your 
automobile tomorrow, so the rubber 
spring for the velvet glide may be on 
your postwar car —another contribu- 
tion of B. F. Goodrich research. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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MAIN 14120 meets the Cascades 


on Southern Facitics Shasta Route (satmmnee 08) 


“Main” is Army for troop train. Main 
14120—southbound from Portland, Ore- 
gon—has a date with a transport. Main 
14120 is in a hurry. ° 

From Portland to Eugene and on to 
Oakridge the train has easy going— 
through rolling farm country and along 
the lovely Willamette River. But at 
Oakridge the easy going ends. 

Here Main 14120 gets a helper engine 
and goes mountain climbing. Swiftly 
civilization drops below as the train roars 
up the Cascades—through dense ever- 
green forests and lonely canyons—up to 
Cascade Summit and then along a high 
forested plateau past lovely Odell and 
Crescent Lakes to Klamath Falls. 

Another climb to 5063 feet. Then 
down past mighty Mt. Shasta and across 
an arm of vast Shasta Lake (Shasta 
Dam). Down through the Sacramento 
River Canyon and its fertile valley to 
San Francisco Bay. On time. 

Main 14120 is jusi one of thousands of 
troop trains we have handled, but it 
illustrates an interesting fact about 
Southern Pacific’s job in the war. 

Almost every time a Southern Pacific 
train moves from one place to another, it 
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has to hurdle a range of mountains. 

Mountains demand powerful locomo- 
tives, top-notch railroading and constant 
vigilance against the stormy whims of 
Nature. _ 

Southern Pacific serves the principal 
West Coast ports of embarkation, and 
more military and naval establishments 
than any other railroad. Our war load is 
mounting steadily as America’s armed 
forces increase the pressure on Japan. 

When peace comes, tourists will again 
speed between Portland and San Fran- 
cisco on our SHASTA Route. Many will 
visit Crater Lake National Park, see 
mighty Shasta Dam and tour the spec- 
tacular Redwood Empire, sone this 
route. 

But that must wait. 

Now, night and day the war trains 
must roll on Southern Pacific’s four 
scenic routes, 


They are rolling along the bayous and 
cypress glades of Louisiana, across the 
great sweep of Texas and Arizona on our 
Sunset Route ... along the old Long 
Horn Trail on our GOLDEN STaTE ROUTE 
from Chicago through El Paso, across 
the colorful Southwest . . . on our OvER- 


LAND Route they follow the historic 
path of the Forty-Niners over the High 
Sierra and down through the old gold 
workings to San Francisco. And as we’ve 
told here they climb the-Cascades and 
Siskiyous on our SHasta Route. 

Night and day the war trains will roll 
until Japan is defeated. 


The friendly Southern Pacific 


Headquarters: 
65 Market Street, San_Francisco 5, California 


as second ¢less matter at Postoffice of Dayton, Obi, under the act of March 8, 1879. 


























SNUG HARBORS MADE DEEPER — BY puget lp Coviteol | 


With scarcely more effort than is used in ma- 
nipulating the strings of a marionette, the man 
in the cab of this great dredge guides the thick 
cables and heavy beams that shift the river bed 
to where he wants it. Versatile, obedient hy- 
draulic power in HYCON high-pressure units 
gives him finger-tip control in actuating enor- 
mous power for dredging operations. 

HYCON applications of hydraulic power 
will solve many of the problems of actuating 
ponderous machinery. By lessening fatigue, 
they pack the man-hours of labor with greater 
accomplishment. To enlarge the scope of man’s 
handiwork, they do with ease tasks which are 
manually impossible. 

At your service today are HYCON pumps 
and valves in the 3000-pound range for com- 
mercial applications to plant or product—to 
control or actuate machine tools, giant presses, 
dump-truck lifts, materials-handling mechan- 


isms and remote-control circuits. They wiil 
operate brakes, clutches and steering devices 
of heavy vehicles; test high-pressure appara- 
tus; and do many hydraulic jobs better. 
Subject to the demands of our continuing 
production for war, our engineering and re- 
search divisions—trained and experienced 
hydraulic specialists—will be glad to assist 
you in applying HYCON systems te your re- 
quirements for actuating devices. Write today 


‘for complete information, or for a consulta- 


tion with a HYCON engineer. 
LET’S FINISH THE JOB...BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


«++ HYWCON --- 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


Wigh -Phessune Mydraulic OY 


Patented— Manufactured only by The New York Air Brake Company 
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420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,.N. Y. FACTORIES: WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE NEW YORK AIR DRAKE CO. 








THE 
PHANTOM _ 
CLUE 


*, . - “Deatheredge was five feet, ten 
and a half inches tall,’ continued the 
detective. ‘If he had really been shot 
while sitting in his library, the bullet 
—fired by a man six feet, one-quarter 
inch tall—would have entered his 
skull at an angle of ...’” 


Prry the poor mystery writer who 
gets tangled in his figures at this 
point! But, after all, it will cost him 


w.W. AVER A SON 


only some midnight oil to straighten 
the matter out. 


In the case of a business man, 
muddles in calculation usually can- 
not be so easily remedied. Hence his 
insistence upon accuracy in figures. 

This need for a speedy, economi- 
cal means of getting up-to-the- 
minute, dependable figures and facts 
is shown by Management’s contin- 
ual and increasing reliance upon 


Comptometer adding-calculating 


' machines and modern Comptometer 


methods. 


The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1731 North. Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, Illinois, is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Company. 


COMPTOMETER 


2) REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
Adding-Calculating Machines and Methods 








You read the Army communiques which 
say: “Intense enemy opposition was en- 
countered over a large part of the flight.” 
But have you ever stopped to think 
just what that means to the crews up 


in the bombers? 

This Air Force photograph gives you- 
part of the story. It shows a Flying 
Fortress which was blasted almost in two 
over Germany. Two crew members were 

. killed. Two others were. wounded, and 
in order to save their lives, if possible, 
the rest of the men ‘refused to bail out 
and abandon ship.. 


Held together only by three longitu- 
dinal stiffeners and the dorsal fin, the 
Fortress was flown for two and a half 
hours, back to its base in England! The 





~ DESIGNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS - 
THE KAYDET TRAINER. e 


--- yet the pilot flew it home - 


fractured. section collapsed on landing. 
Yet the big bomber was repaired and at 


last report was flying over Germany again. 


Fortress crews have one of the tough- 
est assignments of the war.. Invasion is 
their regular job . . . daylight invasion 
deep into enemy territory where they 
often have to fight every inch of the way 
against everything a skilled and deadly 
enemy can bring against them. The 
Germans have been able to shoot some 
of them down, but they have never yet 
turned Fortress crews back from their 
objectives. 

And, more often ‘tha not, crippled 
Fortresses manage to hold together 
and limp home. Engines are shot out, 
wings riddled like ‘sieves, tail surfaces 


THE FLYING FORTRESS « 
THE STRATOLINER 


THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 





Finish the Fight — with War Bonds 


practically chewed away, control cables 
and communication lines severed, even 
the basic structure of the airplane heav- 
ily damaged but somehow these 
Boeing Fortresses keep on flying. 


The’ Flying Fortress and the Super- 
fortress represent Boeing's effort to pro- 
vide the Army’s great bombing crews 


. with the best possible airplanes to accom- | 


plish their hazardous and vital missions. ~ 


The dependable performance of these 
mighty bombers isn’t just accidental; it 
stems from Boeing principles of research, 
design, engineering and manufacture. 
In peacetime tomorrow, as today, you 
can count on any airplane “Built by 
Boeing” to lead the way. 


BOEING 

















Senator. | 
George L. Radcliffe ~ 


of Maryland, Chairman of the 
Senate Post-War Committee on 
Merchant Marine,-Sub-Committee 
of Senate Commerce Committee, 
tells... 





How our Merchant Fleet can 
aid in creating Post-War Jobs 


*‘Peacetime prosperity won’t just happen—it is up to us to plan for it. 
In concrete terms, that means we must plan to have steady jobs for as 

many as sixty millions of our people. ; 

_ And of that number of post-war jobs, around six million, or ten per 

cent, will depend on America’s foreign trade. 


“Fortunately, the planning of one most important factor is easy—the 

efficient operation of a strong American merchant marine which can 

: safeguard and develop our foreign trade after the war. We now have the 
ships; and the businessmen setting such a splendid record in operating 
them in wartime have the know-how-—and the enterprise—to open new 
markets for us in the years of peace. 

‘**Expansion of our post-war exports of American goods, with their  - 
complementary imports, will not only make new friends for us every- 
where—it will act to raise our standard of living, under the unfailing 
economic law that increased trade results in increased prosperity.’’ 


Aik botetites 














Why Post-War Foreign Trade can 
provide 6 Million Jobs 


Many of us, in this country, think of foreign 
trade as a negligible factor in our lives. Yet 
here is what past experience teaches us: in an 
ordinary peacetime year, 10% of our national 
income derives mainly from foreign trade... 
export and import business. 


And as Senator Radcliffe points out, this 
foreign commerce can mean steady jobs for as 
many as six million of our people. 

















Of course, some of this world trade will 
come to us whether we have any ships or not. 
But to obtain it in the amounts we need for 
stable prosperity, an active, operating fleet of 
our own vessels is essential. 


We Americans are now awake to the need 
of a large merchant marine for purposes of de- 
fense. Most of us agree that we should have a 
merchant fleet after the war, not only for our 
security, but to protect the billions we have 
already invested in war-built ships. 


Two simple economic facts should give even 
stronger reason for keeping a sufficiency of 
American vessels on world trade routes: 


First, we will handicap our exporters if we: 


force them to depend mainly on foreign ves- 
sels; we need our own vessels to insure equal- 
ity of rates and prompt delivery for our exports. 


Second, by shipping our cargoes in our own 
vessels, we assure work not only for our thou- 
sands of merchant seamen and officers—but, 
also, for many thousands of maintenance 
workers, shipbuilders, and artisans. 


America seeks no monopoly of world ship- 
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Sh 








ping—merely an active merchant fleet able to 
carry a substantial proportion of our goods... 
a fleet which can operate on a basis of friendly 
equality with foreign shipping. 





“WSS 


Senator Radcliffe has mentioned the truly 
astounding war record set by the private ship- 
ping companies now operating under the War 
Shipping Administration. As one indication of 
the size of the job, last year alone thirty-seven 
million long tons of war cargoes were carried 
by these lines—consigned to ports all over the 
globe. 


Keep them on the Job 


These experienced and efficient shipping or- 
ganizations need only the continuing support 
of the American people to take their place in 
creating vital post-war jobs. 


This support, in the form of encouragement 
to private shipping enterprise backed by solid- 
ly secured government financial aid, is now 








contained in the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936. The wise and far-seeing policies of this 
act of Congress, firmly carried out, will bring 
success to our merchant marine, after the war, 
in obtaining America’s fair share of world 
commerce. 


United States Lines 


THE STEAMSHIP ORGANIZATION WHICH HAS CARRIED THE 
AMERICAN FLAG ON THE NORTH ATLANTIC SINCE 1872 
























A name worth remembeing 


FAIRBANKS - MORSE 


Fairbanks-Morse postwar prod- 
ucts will serve you with the de- 
pendability the world has come 
to associate with our name. 
Designing and manufacturing 
skills will not have to be re- 
learned in our plants as we turn 
to civilian production, because 
as a part of our war job, we’ve 
continued to build and improve 
our peacetime Diesel engines, 
generators, motors, pumps and 


scales, 
ie 


Ceneral Sales Manager 











BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
















Fairbanks- Morse Scales are far more 
than lastingly accurate weighing in- 
struments. They are production tools, 
too. They speed manufacturing and 
distribution by counting parts and 
products, by weighing while materials 
_are moving, by printing weight rec- 
ords, by weighing and disbursing preset 
* amounts automatically, by guarding 
ingredient proportion secrets, and by 
performing many other often amaz- 
ing services. 


SCALES 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





Diesel Locomotives ¢ Diesel 
Engines ¢ Scales Generators 
Motors e Pumps e Magnetos 

« Stokers ¢ Railroad Motor 
Cars and Standpipes « Farm 
Equipment. 

















‘LETTERS 
Plum for Truman? . 

It is most amusing to read of President 
Roosevelt’s “political reward” for former 
Vice President Wallace, when only a few 
months ago—during his fourth-term cam- 
paign, to be exact—he and his New Deal 
cohorts were debunking the Governor of 
New York as being much too inexperienced 
to handle the reins of our nation. 

Just when did Henry Wallace become the 
experienced wizard it most certainly. takes 
io head a governmental department that is 
almost as important as the Chief Executive’s 
chair itself? Even a staunch Democrat of the 
Solid South, Senator George of Georgia, 
wonders about that. 

I fully expect to see Vice President Tru- 
man our Secretary of Labor come 1949. 





SoLprER’s NAME WITHHELD 
Camp Gordon, Ga. 





Meeting at Godesberg 

Ever since France’s liberation, I’ve watched 
for news of its war premier, Paul Reynaud. 
Wasn’t he arrested and imprisoned after an 
automobile accident, while fleeing to con- 
tinue the war from the French colonies? 


Raueu H, BEVAN 
Providence, R. I. 


It has recently been confirmed that former 
Premier Paul Reynaud has been interned 
since Nov. 14 of last year, along with former 
Premier Edouard Daladier and King Leopold 
III of the Belgians, at the Hotel Dreesen in 
Godesberg on the Rhine near Bonn. Godes- 
berg was the scene of the Hitler-Chamber- 
lain meeting which preceded the Munich 
conference. 


Poona 


From a Pipe Smoker 

In your Jan. 8 issue there is an article by 
Ralph Robey on the cigarette shortage. If I 
may, I would like to add my two cents’ 
worth. 

In the towns around Camp Van Dorn, lo- 
cated in Mississippi just north of the Louisi- 
ana border, anyone can purchase cigarettes 
by the pack, carton, or case at the state ceil- 
ing price or lower, 19 to 21 cents. Just 50 
miles away in Baton Rouge, La., and in 
Natchez, Miss., it is nearly impossible to 
purchase a pack unless you are well known 
at the store where you deal. 

Camp Van Dorn is nearly shut down; so 
why. should all these cigarettes be left in 
such small towns as Centerville, Gloster, and 
Liberty? It is said that the large quotas 
given these towns were to supply the need 
of the soldiers in the camp. If that is true, 
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and controls for land, 


ELECTRO-MECHANICS 
CARBURETION 
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VOICE OF RADIO 





. foremost creator of scientific communication devices, instruments 





Ze « Will present a 


complete line of postwar radios and radio phonographs for the home, produced 


by the Bendix Radio Division . ... center of radar and radio research and 


manufacture for the Army Air Forees and commercial air lines. 


With this announcement, radio for the 
home comes of age. At long last the 
science of radio reception and record re- 
production has come abreast of the science 
of broadcasting and recording. 


As soon as war production permits, Ben- 
dix will bring you The Real Voice of Radio 
—the accurate reproduction of everything 
broadcast or recorded exactly as it enters 
studio microphones. 


The full majesty of symphonic music, 


fo 


IN CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


Builders of the INVISIBLE CREW 


from the highest notes of the violin to the 
deepest tone of the bassoon. Every ex- 
citing note and overtone of your favorite 
swing band. The living voices of actors, 
singers, commentators. These are the 
new vistas opened up by Bendix—the 
result of leadership in modern sciences. 


Created by Bendix Radio Division— 
famed for its achievements in radar, radio 
and electronics—these instruments will 
bring you every worthwhile development. 





In skill, experience and research facilities 
this Division is equipped to produce om 
finest F.M., television, and phonograph 
performance yet devised. An d Bendix 
styling will reveal the highest attainments 
of the cabinetmaker’s art. 


Watch for the coming of Bendix radios, 
and listen to them when they come. It 
will be an experience new to you and to 
the world. For the first time you will hear 
The REAL Voice of Radio. 


BENDIX AVIATION CORP., DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Bendix is a trade-mark of Bendix Aviation Corporation 


Bendix 
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her Chen of CUyperecialion,.. LsO1RD CALVERT 


{ 
HIS distinctive whiskey, “Custom” Blended for _ except! in limited quantities. For years the most ex- 


those who can afford the finest, is so rare... pensive whiskey blended in America, each bottle of Lord 
so smooth...so mellow...that it has never been produced Calvert is numbered and registered at the distillery. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY. 
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then what becomes of the cigarettes in the 
camp PX’s, where they are sold to the en- 
listed men at less than half what they cost 
in the towns? Could the answer to the short- 
age be in bad distribution? I myself smoke 
a pipe. 
W. S. SyretTr 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Everyday Samaritans 
Thought probably you would appreciate 
the names of the soldier and wounded 
French boy you published in the issue of 
NewsweEEK for July 10 and Aug. 7, 1944. 
The soldier is our son, Pvt. Jack Warn. I 





International 


All in a day’s work for Pvt. Warn 


wrote him asking who the wounded French 
boy was. I will quote his answer: 

“Dad, the French boy IT was carrying in 
the picture lived on a farm near St. Sauveur- 
le-Vicomte on the road to Le Haye du Puits. 
I was with a reconnaissance patrol returning 
from Le Haye when we stumbled across 
them. The father was killed and the child 
badly lacerated. We all took turns carrying 
the boy as it was still some distance back to 
our lines. Fortunately his life was saved, but 
the medics feared an amputation would be 
necessary after he was evacuated to base 
hospital. That is all I know of the case. It 
was an everyday occurrence.” 


Mr. AND Mrs, Sam A. WARN 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 





Must—F.W.C. 

I, want to call attention to the article en- 
titled “Hearst’s Trouble Shooter,” which ap- 
pears on page 90, NEwswEEx, Oct. 30, 1944, 
and to refer to one paragraph giving Walter 
Howey credit for making The Chicago 
Tribune print a glowing editorial about The 
Chicago Herald and Examiner relief train 
with the “Must—Colonel McCormick” nota- 
tion. This is the second time that I have 
read this story in an erroneous version. 
Knowing Walter Howey the way I do, I 






































































































































stout wire rope ... and stoutest of all are the men who 
“sail before the mast’’ as skilled merchant seamen. 
The whole nation salutes the expanding American 
Merchant Marine and its program for linking the 
production and fighting fronts still closer. 


% Like the builders of the steel mast above, 
you can get a lift on your vital jobs with Yellow Strand 
Preformed Wire Rope and Yellow Strand Braided Safety 
Slings. Both have time-saving flexibility . . . strong resistance 
to kinking and fatigue . . . long-lived stamina that keeps output 
high and costs low. Remember the name: Yellow Strand. 
Remember the patented constructions: Preformed Wire Rope 
and Braided Safety Slings. rey 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 





YELLOW 
STRAND 














DON’T SLOW DOWN VICTORY 


Keep your car or truck free from all clutch troubles 


Our armed forces battle gallantly on 
global fighting fronts. Eventual victory 
over all our enemies draws ever nearer. 
But that gives no one here at home a 
right: to allow a single motor vehicle 
to go to the junk pile through lack of 
proper and timely service attention. 


America cannot spare even one car, 
truck or bus from essential home- 
front transportation. Remember that 
each day as you operate your vehicle. 
Keep your eyes and ears open for the 
first signs of trouble . . . especially 
clutch trouble . . . and have whatever 


~ 


is wrong corrected without delay. By 
making certain that your car, bus 
or truck stays continually on the job, 
you'll be doing yourself a favor. But 
you'll be doing far more. You'll be 


performing a patriotic duty that no 


‘vehicle owner should neglect. 


NOTE: When having bad clutches corrected, it is wise to remember this important fact— 
RUSCO’S famous Clutch Facings . . . Fused Fabric . .. Moulded . . . Woven . . . are noted 
for durability and long wear. Not without good reason are these Clutch Facings now commorily 
and widely referred to as ““The Standard Of The Industry.” : 


The‘RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Middletown, Connecticu‘ 

















THIS SANDWICH GREW NEAR GIBRALTAR: 


Sardines are hiding in that double- 
decker ... little fish that start in the blue 
Mediterranean and end up between 
slices of American bread — but they 
refuse to make the long swim across 
the Atlantic. Like so many other 
familiar things you eat, wear or use, 
sardines must be brought to you by 
seagoing merchant ships. 


By a special Act of Congress, we are 
assured control of this important over- 
seas trade. The Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 makes it national policy that 





S. 0. S. 


Experienced seamen needed now! Urgent 
to help win the war. Fast upgrading, at- 
tractive pay. See your Maritime Union or 
any U.S.E.S. office. 











we have ample U. S.-flag merchant largest merchant fleet in record time. 


shipping “constructed in the U. S., At American Export Lines, we are 
manned with a trained and efficient _ ysing all eur operating experience, all 
citizen personnel ... owned and oper- _ our knowledge of Mediterranean and 
ated under the U.S. flag by citizens.” Indian Ocean ports, to help this fleet 
Such a merchant marine, in the Act’s supply Allied fronts. We’ve operated, 
words, is “necessary for the national managed or acted as agents for thou- 
def ense and development of (our) sands of voyages by the ships that carry 
foreign and domestic commerce.” precious troops and supplies. In peace- 

War emphasized our need, and under __ time, we will once again supply your 
the guidance of the Maritime Com- , needs... what you and other Ameri- 
mission and the War Shipping Adminis- _ cans want to_buy or sell abroad will de- 
tration, America has built the world’s _ termine our cargoes and ports of call. 





25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 4 


American Export Lines 


N.W. AYER & SON 
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know he would be’ the last man to take 
credit for this outstanding job, which ac- 
tually was pulled by his distinguished col- 
league, Frank Wesley Carson. 

It was not for the Murphysboro tornado 
that this Chicago Herald and Examiner re- 
lief train was organized. I was Carson’s as- 
sistant during the time this stunt was pulled, 
and here are the real facts; 

It was during the night of Saturday and 
Sunday, at about 4 o'clock in the morning, 
when the AP ticker announced that a hurri- 
cane had hit Florida (I think it was in 1925 
or 1926) and that a thousand people were 
killed. The last edition had already been 
put to bed and we at first thought, as did 


International 
Frank Carson pulled the fast one. 


the other Chicago papers, that this was a 
prank or that the AP telegraph operator was 
playing with the keys. Soon the facts of the 
disaster were verified and The Examiner 
came out Sunday morning with a replate 
giving the news of the disaster. 

Carson got busy at once. He gave instruc- 
tions to organize a “Chicago Herald and 
Examiner relief train,” and every member 
of the staff was busy securing equipment, 
doctors, nurses, and medical supplies for the 
train. 

After we had worked throughout the day 
and night to get the train out, the first edi- 
tion of The Tribune appeared featuring the 
train on the picture page with the caption: 
“Chicago's Relief Train Leaving for Flori- 
da.” I was sitting next to Carson when he 
first saw it; he was mad. He tore off The 
Tribune picture page and said to me: “Jul- 
ius, we are going to try and change that 
caption somehow.” After Carson tore off the 
picture page he used his thick black copy 
pencil to scratch out “Chicago’s Relief ‘Train, 


etc.” and substitute the ‘caption: “Chicago © 


Herald and Examiner Relief Train Leaving 
for Florida.” 

I was quite familiar with the offices of The 
Tribune; so ‘Carson instructed ‘me to take 


‘with me a copy boy who was absolutely a 


stranger to everyone to smuggle that sheet 


into the composing room of The Tribune, I | 


PROTECTION 
IN TRANSIT 


ROLLS AND BALES of all 
sizes and shapes are 
wrapped with Fibreen 


CASES lined with Fibreen 
are moisture and dirt proof 


MACHINERY shipped 
in open cars or stored 


tn the is protected 
from er with Fibreen. 


PROTECT your shipments 
from dirt, water, exposure! 
PREVENT losses and com- 
plaints due to damage caused 
by torn wrappings! Use Fibreen 
— the waterproof, reenforced 
paper that is so amazingly 
tough! Tell us your wrapping _ 
problems. Let us help you 
solve them, 


Send for a ‘‘work- 
ing’’ sample of 
Fibreen. See how 
tough it is! Keep 
@ few rolls in your 
shipping room. 

















Fellow Employes 
of The Milwaukee Road: 


In the urgency and magnitude of our war work it 
is sometimes difficult to give our patrons the high 
standard of service and personal attention on which 
our good name is founded. 


Service is our entire stock in trade. We must 
zealously guard against any let-—down that depre— 
Ciates it. Our obligations to each shipper and each 
traveler remain constant, even under the pressure of 
total war. 


In fulfilling these obligations we must never 
forget that in railroading the human element is 


even more important than the mechanical element. 
Public opinion is the sum total of what each 
patron thinks of our personnel and facilities. 


Let's keep our friends and make new ones. 
Let's continue to make shipping on The Milwaukee 
Road a satisfaction and traveling on The 
Milwaukee Road a pleasure. In this way alone 


can we maintain our reputation for friendliness 
and efficiency. 


Such a reputation means much to The Mil— 


waukee Road's future, and it's INseYOUR:HANDS 
and mine. 


din 
Trustee 














ScLMnMAMS Rx bakers vas see ¥ aR ae ecacs oa 


Lady, we can eat you 


out of 


OU’RE not going to get a recipe out 

of Good Housekeeping that your 

family won’t like. No, ma’am .. . not if 
we can help it. 


Of course, we don’t say that a person 
who simply can’t stand green peppers 
will like ’em in one of our recipes. That’s 
something else again. 


But we do feel pretty dog-gone sure 
folks in general will go for our recipes. 
Why? 


Because we’ve got a hundred and 
forty men and women... young and 
old... Northern, Southern, Eastern, and 
Western ... standing by to taste our 
recipes for us. 





More onion? Less tomato? Sometimes we re- 
peatedly revise a recipe before we present it to 
you. For we want to be as sure as we can that 
you and your family will like it. 


this dilemma ! 


Yes, we invite groups of these folks, 
with their varied tastes, to put their feet 
under the table, tuck in their napkins— 
and go to it. 


If the majority turn thumbs down, we 
revise our récipe until they say: “Mmm” 
and ask for more. If they never do get 
to like it, we turn our thumbs down, too. 


If the heroes and heroines of our Taste 
Squad all agree, it’s a pretty sure bet 
that your family will like a recipe! 


Ue, akepik jou your, dake 


Every recipe you read in Good House- 
keeping is taste-tested, mind you—even 











SOMEWHERE OVER THERE \ ARE YOU IN THE WAR 100%? 








THE OTHER SHIPMENT WAS HELO 
U2, THEY SAY, WAITING FOR 
PAPER TOPRACK I(T 1N, 














@ Every man or woman in the armed services is in - 
the war 100%. Does your war effort add up to 100%? 
Check up and see! If you do these things regularly 
—score 10% each. If sometimes—score 5% each. 


Do Red Cross or other volunteer work? . -O % 
Buy War Bonds? . ... R 

Give blood to blood bank? . pty. 
Save tin, fat, paper, conserve fuel, tires? 
Observe ceiling prices, pay ration points? 
Can, preserve and save food? . .. . 
Buy nothing you do not need? . . . 
Write often and cheerfully to Servicemen? 
Have a Victory Garden? ... . =. 
Repeat no rumors, guard your talk? . . 


TOTAL 


ooooooooo+ 
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those in the advertising columns. 


If an advertised dish doesn’t get an 
enthusiastic reception from the Taste 
Squad, we so report. 


And we’ve yet to meet a manufacturer 
who wasn’t glad to make the recipe 
changes we suggested. 


When a new type of quick-cooking 
ham appeared, we baked 50 different 
hams. Then we-had our tasters sample 
all fifty. 


We baked those hams—and sampled 
them—for one reason: to give you edi- 
torial advice you could rely upon .. . to 


be sure the recommended method of 











cooking would produce deliciously fla- 
vored, tender hams. It did. 


But that elaborate research served a 
further purpose. It gave us a tasters’ 
verdict on the manufacturers’ recipes. 
If our Taste Squad hadn’t liked the new 


kind of ham, prepared according ‘to di- . 


rections, we’d have suggested changing 
the directions. That will give you an idea 
how far we go in your interest. 


Another time, we prepared and served 
gallons of a special type of coffee—to 
see whether the flavor met with the gen- 
eral approval the advertiser claimed. If 
our group of taste-testers hadn’t ok’d 
the coffee, you’d never have seen its 


advertisements in our magazine. 


This same type of thorough-going in- 
quiry is conducted before we describe 
any new kind of product or method. 
Why? Because we want you to feel you 
can rely upon Good Housekeeping. That 
explains, too, why we make you this 
pledge—a pledge we'll keep on making, 
we promise you, as long as Good House- 
keeping is printed: 


That at no time, and not for any 
reason, or any profit, will any page 
of Good Housekeeping —editorial 
or advertising —trade unfairly on 
your trust. 


Good Hous ekeeping 





_ The Homemakers’ 
Bureau of Standards 





We give this seal to no one— 
* the product that has it, earnsi#. 


FOR VICTORY * BUY U..S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS” 























WHAT CAN YOU DO WITH 400,000. 
“GUESTS” WHO WON’T GO HOME? 


We've got that many here in Southern California—four 
out of every six people* who have come to work in our 
war industries are planning to stay here after the war! 


We're glad. We were the country’s third largest market 
even before they came to visit us . . . but we've plenty 
of space to grow in, plenty of room and plans for these 
people to prosper in. We can, give ‘you scores of ex- 
amples of how the postwar plans of Southern California 
manufacturers, agriculturists, retailers, and businessmen 

will turn our wartime “guests” into permanent, pros- 
perous peacetime residents. 


And, yes, we can show how you can tap this bigger, 
richer market through the Los Angeles Times. We'll 
do it at the drop of a postcard to THE TIMES, or to 
our representatives. 


*Figures from United States Department of Commerce 
and Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


“Everybody's Newspaper” in Southern California 
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DOMINANT NEWSPAPER OF 


AMERICA’S THIRD LARGEST MARKET 
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selected a copy boy and made it clear 
to him that if he were caught he might get a 
good beating, but he was ready to go. We 
jumped into a taxi in which we left our hats 
and coats and vests. I went up with the boy 
to The Tribune composing room and showed 
him where to go. He walked straight to the 
composing-room foreman who immediately 
went to the linotype machine to reset the 
caption himself. The copy boy met me out- 
side, took off the green eyeshade which he 
had put on for camouflage, got back into 
the taxi, and we went back to The Examiner. 
The home edition and the final edition and 
all other editions. of The Tribune carried 
that caption as corrected by Frank Carson. 
And to top it all, that sheet was not marked 
“Must—Colonel McCormick” but was marked 
“Must—F.W.C.,” with Frank Carson’s own 
initials, so that no one could accuse him of 
trickery or forgery. 

Not until Colonel McCormick came to Tlic 
Tribune the next morning was this “error” 
discovered, and then hell broke loose. Car- 
son got a telegram from “The Chief” 
(Walter Howey) and the copy boy and I 
got a bonus. 

In order to keep the record straight, I 
thought I would correct this “Murphysboro 
Tornado”-“Must—Colonel McCormick” part 
of the well-deserved tribute given to Walter 
Howey and have it initialed once and for all 
com eran by Frank Carson, my old 

ss. 


: Cot. Jutius KLEIN 
c/o PM 


San Francisco, Calif. 


P. S. I am sending Walter Howey a car- 
bon copy of this letter. 


oon 


The Big Two | 
I enjoyed immensely your fine story about 


~ Villa-Lobos ( NEwsweEEK, Jan. 15). I thought 


for your record you would like to know that 
“Amazonas” was given its American premiére 





Brown Brothers 


Nothing but—Bach and Villa-Lobos 


by Karl Krueger and the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra some five or six years 
ago. 

Mr. Krueger told me he had heard some- 
where that Villa-Lobos had the conviction 
that the history of music had two main fac- 
tors, Bach and Villa-Lobos. With this in 
mind, and half in fun, Mr. Krueger set up a 
program somewhat as follows as I recall it: 


Bach-Castro Three Chorales 
Villa-Lobos Songs 
9 si Choros #2 
is Amazonas 
Bach-Respighi Passacaglia 


oe 


Jennie K. CAMPBELL 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
Detroit, Mich. ye ’ 














Through the London blitz and robot bombing 
—and always on the job 


J UST BEFORE THE LONDON BLITZ, 
we presented a Packard fleet to the 
American Ambulance Corps in Great 
Britain. 

For four and a half years, these 
Packard ambulances have been in 
constant service, rushing casualties 
through the bomb-pocked and rubble- 
blocked streets of London. 

And now comes a message from 
the head of the Ambulance Corps: 
“Please accept our grateful thanks 
... and congratulations on the excel- 
lent performance these cars have 
put up.” 

To which the Packard service direc- 
tor in London adds: “When we see 


these cars for routine service check- 
ups, they look as good, and perform 
as well, as they did the day we turned 
them over.” 

Meanwhile, in wartime America, 
thousands of other Packards have 
been delivering the dependable serv- 
ice which Packard craftsmanship 
built into them three, four, five—even 
ten years ago. 

Packard owners know that they can 
count on Packard stamina to “see 
them through” until the Packards of 
the future—better and finer than ever 
—are available again! 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONG 


MUSTANG WARHAWK HURRICANE 
fighter fighter fighter 


PACKARD 


PRECISION-BUILT POWER 


se 


MOSQUITO 
fighter-bomber 
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ONE-QUARTER CARAT $85 to $150 


ONE-HALF CARAESEMS <1 $190 to $375 


Facts About Diamonds: These are 
average current prices for un- 
mounted quality diamonds. Add 
20% for federal tax. (The exact 
weights shown occur infrequently.) 
Size alone does not determine dia- 
mond values. Color, cutting, bril- 
liance and clarity have an equally 
important bearing. You should have 
a trusted jeweler’s best advice 
when buying diamonds. 


Industrial Diamonds—a key pri- 
ority for high-speed war produc- 
tion — come from the same mines 
as gem stones. Millions of carats 
are used in United States indus- 
tries today. The occasional gem 
diamonds found among them help 
defray production costs for all these 
fierce little “fighting” diamonds. 
Thus, there are no restrictions on 
the sale of diamond gems. 


N.W. AYER & SON 
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Heart % cH Bo a It is the ring upon her finger 


whispering the language of the heart that brings her parted loved 


one near — in mirrored memories of moments past — in dancing 


dreams of days soon to be. 





**LOUISE,’* PAINTED BY PETER LAUCK FOR THE DE BEERS COLLECTION 


And always after, the engagement diamond, precious liaison of 
Leiniusueantthaatlins. will be especially cherished in their faith’s 
fulfilment. In its enchanted fire they'll ever see new hopes ial 
goals along the way they go together. 


DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES, LIMITED, AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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last week. 


under counterfire 


to from Acme. 
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e war 
The Russians struck 
with new fury in the east. Great 
fleets of American bombers at- 
tacked Berlin. And Allied troops 
broke into the West Wall de- 
fenses on new sectors. The pic- 
ture shows American datontrymeti 
» mside 


Ger- 
many. (U.S. _— Corps pho- 
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Wit this issue 


NEWSWEEK ob- 
serves its twelfth 
birthday and makes 
its 625th contribu- 
tion to keeping you 
well informed. Many 
changes have taken 
place within its pages 
in those dozen years as the magazine has 





kept pace with. the violent, velocity of 


world events. The first issue, dated Feb. 


The First Dozen 


17, 1933, was a workmanlike job of news 
digesting by a staff of 22, and for four 
years it faithfully followed this pattern. 


But in 1937, under new owner- 
ship and publishing direction, a new edi- 
torial formula for weekly news journalism 
was developed. It was decided that a 
news magazine which reported past and 
current events alone was not of sufficient 
scope to meet the challenge which 


‘world events thrust upon it. Thus, ap- 





21 








pearing on Oct. 4, 1937, as “The Maga- 
zine of News Significance,” NEWSWEEK 
undertook a threefold reportorial assign- 
ment—to discuss the past, report the pres- 
ent, and foreshadow, as far as is humanly 
possible, the future. 





Our history since 1937 has been 
a translation of these objectives into 
journalistic reality. At that time the Peri- 
scope, sensitive detector of news in the 
making, made its debut. To strengthen 
our three-dimensional coverage: of the 
news from the na- 
tion’s capital Ernest 
K. Lindley became 
chief of the Wash- 
ington Bureau. 
Signed opinions of 
recognized experts 
appeared as a fur- 
ther important con- 
tribution. The first 
of these columns to 
appear was Perspective, written by Ray- 
mond Moley. Shortly afterward came Bus- 
iness Tides by Ralph Robey, Book Week 
by Sinclair Lewis, Theater Week by 
George Jean Nathan, and Sport Week by 
John Lardner. 





When Europe boiled over on 
Sept. 3, 1939, the tempo of news coverage 
and analysis skyrocketed overnight. War 
Tides, now written by General Fuller and 
Admiral_Pratt, replaced Book Week and 
Theater Week for the duration. Washing- 
ton became the true news center of the 
world, so we started our From the Capi- 
tal page and Washington Tides by Ernest 
K. Lindley. On Dec. 7, 1941, NEwSwEEK 
inaugurated Fighting Fronts. 


Since Pearl Harbor the breadth of 
our news coverage and interpretation has 
constantly increased. Today, a worldwide 
corps of correspondents cable from every 
active war front. Five special editions— 
printed in the United States, in Hawaii, 
Australia, Teheran, and Calcutta and a 
V-Mail Navy edition—are sent to our fight- 
ing men every week. Postwar Horizons, 
appearing periodically, examines the op- 
portunities and problems facing America 
after victory. Our editorial staff of respon- 
sible reporters and researchers, skilled 
writers, and authoritative editors has been 
enlarged many times. NEWswEEK no long- 
er is written in terms of national reader- 
ship. Today, NEwsweEEx is published for 
an international audience which will de- 
mand more and more of us. 


We intend to meet this high re- 
sponsibility by continuing to anticipate 
the changing eycles of public needs, keep- 
ing always in mind our publishing creed— 
A Well-Informed Public Is America’s 
Greatest Security. 


Vlz Sctclsio 
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Gun crew officers, in helmets and flash 
gear, keep careful watch following an 
attack on their carrier. Action took place 
in the Southwest Pacific. Officer at right 
is relaying observations by telephone. 


Tes telephone and radio on ships and planes 
have made a vast change in naval warfare. 7 


Our Navy has more of these things than any 
other navy in the world. The battleship Wis- 
consin alone has enough telephones to serve a 
city of 10,000. 


A great part of this naval equipment comes 
from the Western Electric Company, manufac- 
turing branch of the Bell System. 


That helps to explain why we here at home 
are short of telephones and switchboards. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's | 





Capital Straws 


General Marshall in his forthcom- 
ing report on the Army’s achievements 
will describe one of the secret weapons 
which the AAF has used successfully in 
Europe ... Without publicity, the office 
of James F. Byrnes has asked the military 
services, the WPB, and other war agen- 
cies to bring their reconversion plans up 
to date. The office wants to be prepared 


just in case . . . Ferdinand Pecora, New: 


York Supreme Court Justice, may be a 
Democratic candidate for mayor of New 
York . . . Samuel I. Rosenman, special 
counsel to the President, has told White 
House intimates that he plans to resign 
and run for the New York State Supreme 
Court’ in the fall. 


Candid Answer 


Soon after Washington received news 
that Federal Judge Philip L. Sullivan of 
Chicago had ruled against the govern- 
ment in the Montgomery Ward case, re- 
porters at the Justice Department asked 
one of Francis Biddle’s aides if the At- 
torney General would make a statement: 
“I don't know,” replied the aide. “We 
haven’t revived him yet.” 


Planes vs. Battleships 


The Navy has officially chalked up 
another trophy for air power. It has 
credited to planes alone the sinking of 
the modern Jap battleship. Musashi, 
comparable to the U.S. S. Iowa in size, 
armor, and equipment, including anti- 
aircraft defenses. The Prince of Wales, 
sunk off Malaya in 1941, lacked modern 
anti-aircraft defense, and the Tirpitz was 
caught where it could not maneuver. 
Thus ends another round in the long 
argument over planes vs. ships. 


Basic and Diplomatic English 
Representatives of the smaller nations 
are hoping that if the Big Three confer- 
ence leads to the publication of a re- 
vised or amplified world-security-organi- 


zation draft it will be more comprehen-: 
sible than the Dumbarton Oaks draft. 


Some diplomatic quarters have suggested 
seriously. that a “Basic English” represen- 
tative should be present at future inter- 
national conferences. Prior to the Inter- 


national Civil Aviation Conference at 
Chicago, Prof. I. A. Richards of Har- 
vard, co-inventor of Basic English, suc- 
cessfully translated some of the more ob- 
scure memoranda. Complicated _lan- 
guage, it was found, gave the impression 
that the subject was complicated, where- 
as simple language helped agreement by 
creating the impression that the problem 
was simple. 


Propaganda Inquiry 

The House Appropriations Committee 
has started a quiet inquiry into the gov- 
ernment’s foreign propaganda activities 
with an eye toward consolidation. The 
State Department has asked for. funds to 
expand its foreign press work, and com- 
mittee members are asking if this would 
duplicate the work of the Office of War 
Information overseas staff, the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, and the 
military services. At one time it was fully 
expected that the CIAA and OWI over- 
seas propaganda operations eventually 
would be transferred to the State Depart- 
ment. Now some of the top State people 
are opposed to such a step and suggest 
that an independent propaganda agency 
be set up outside the department but sub- 
ject to State Department policy. 


National Notes 


There is a move afoot in Washington 
to increase the excise tax on liquor, now 
$9 a gallon. Some legislators would push 
it up to $12. Industry will fight such a 
move on the ground that it would en- 
courage bootlegging . . . Sidney Hill- 
man’s PAC is turning its attention to 
State legislatures pending the next Con- 
gressional elections. Already PAC organi- 
zations have formulated programs in New 
Jersey, California, and Ohio . . . More 
than 1,200 Nazi prisoners have escaped 
from camps in the U. S. to date. All but 
a score have been recaptured . . . There’s 
definite foundation to reports that Arch- 
bishop Spellman of New York may rep- 
resent the Vatican at the peace table and 
eventually become Papal Secretary of 
State. High Catholic circles point to the 
unprecedented appointment last week of 
a third auxiliary bishop, making it pos- 
sible for Spellman to leave the country 
for an indefinite time. 


From Capitol Hill 


Rep. Albert Engel of Michigan be- 
lieves a janitor surplus exists in Congress. 
Each permanent committee is assigned a 


_ janitor. Although the Committee on Ter- 
ritories hasn’t met in three years, it has 


one at $1,560 a year. Engel suggests 
streamlining . . . Rep. Everett Dirksen 
of Illinois is credited with one of the most 
effective House speeches for limited na- 
tional service. He warned congressmen 
that if they opposed the bill an average 
of 80,000 fathers and mothers of service- 
men in each Congressional district would 
ask them why they failed to back up 
General Marshall . . . The new senator 
from North Carolina, former Gov. Clyde 
Hoey, is flooded with invitations to teach 
Sunday School classes in Washington. He 
made a reputation 25 years ago when 
serving in the House. 





Peace Feeler Rumors 


Although rumors of German peace 
feelers in neutral and some liberated 
capitals reach the Allies almost daily, it 
is most unlikely that neutral aid will be 
enlisted in arranging a German surrender. 
More probably German generals wishing 
to surrender will be flown to a spot desig- 
nated by the Allies and handed uncondi- 
tional-surrender terms, the procedure fol- 
lowed in the case of Italy. However, 
diplomats say that the Swiss Government, 
which is in almost constant touch with 
representatives of the German Foreign 
Office and with Allied officials, has special 
facilities ready for speeding communica- 
tions if the Germans decide to deal 
through a neutral. 


Russia’s Role in the Pacific 


The inside prediction of the result of 
the Big Three meeting is that Stalin will 
help in the war against Japan in due time, 
but that Russia will scrupulously honor 
its treaty with Tokyo, which cannot be 
abrogated by either party until April. 
Russia has efficient air and land forces 
and a good but small navy in Siberia and 
could deliver a strong initial blow. 
Thereafter, its forces would depend on a 
long railroad for military supply. Hence, 
military experts believe that Soviet of- 
fensive action will certainly not be un- 
dertaken until the U.S. Navy controls 
a northern sea supply route from the 
U.S. to Siberian ports beyond Kam- 
chatka. 


War Crimes Evidence 


The French expect to publish soon a 
preliminary “White Book” with detailed 
evidence of atrocities by German mili- 
tary, Gestapo, and civilian officials dur- 
ing the occupation. Hundreds of specific 
“war criminals” will be named. No names 
above the military rank of colonel or 
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regional civil or police administrators will 
be listed, however, prior to Big Three 
agreement as to Allied policy on higher- 
ranking officials. A tentative Anglo-Ameri- 
can agreement has already been reached 
for early publication of other atrocities 
and war crimes charged to Germans. 


Some Embarrassing Letters 


One of the conditions of the armistice 
imposed on Italy did not turn out too 
well for the Allies. The Italians were re-. 
quired to hand over to the Allied Com- 
mission all their diplomatic correspond- 
ence for the past ten years. They reported 
that all correspondence with Germany 
and Japan was destroyed during the Nazi 
occupation of Rome, but they cheerfully 
presented the Allies with a complete file 
of conflicting British and American 
memos on Italian problems, ee, at 
the time of the Ethiopian and Albanian 
crises. 


Bolivian Terrorism 


Although the Bolivian Government has 
transferred the head of the terrorist mili- 
tary police, Maj. Jorge Equino, to a 
regimental command, Washington is un- 
easy lest protests against his torture and 
execution of political prisoners erupt in a 
counterrevolution soon. Foes of the Vil- 
larroel regime charge that the seven of 
their number officially declared shot 
“while trying to escape” last November 
are only a fraction of those actually 
killed. Internationally, however, President 
Villarroel’s policies are considered pro- 
Allied, as evidenced by the recent ex- 
propriation of German property, a meas- 
ure his predecessor, the ousted President 
Pefaranda, had never ventured to try. 


Foreign Notes 


The Japs are expected to begin using 
a robot bomb in the Pacific shortly .. . 
The German Gestapo still maintains its 
headquarters for Spain in the same build- 
ing in Barcelona as the chief of the Span- 
ish Falangist police . . . Chinese sources 
report that two Japanese planes landed 
recently near Hsiaofeng, in Western Che- 
kiang, carrying three Italian airmen. The 
Italians told their Chinese captors they 
were members of the Japanese military 
forces . . . Though Paris is short of but- 
ter, Normandy is overstocked with it. 
Lacking electricity and candles, Normans 
get light from makeshift lamps made of 
scooped-out potatoes, filled with butter 
and twisted rags as wicks. 


Surplus Disposal Abroad 


Epp. may sign an executive order 
soon establishing an Office of Liquidation 
Commissioner to take over the disposal 
of U.S. surplus war properties in foreign 
countries, Coincidentally the Surplus War 





Property Board is expected to announce . 


broad disposal policies. Such deve 
ments would permanently remove 


surpluses abroad from control by the 
FEA, originally assigned the job under 
Will Clayton’s surplus-disposal adminis- 
tration. On Dec. 20 War Mobilizer 
Byrnes made the first move, instructing 
the Army and Navy to dispose of their 
own surpluses overseas under the general 
policy laid down by the Surplus Property 
Board. Since then the services have been 
organizing for the assignment and are al- 
most ready to name their representatives 
on the commission. A top-ranking indus- 
trialist is being sought as chairman. 


GI Shoe Leather 


There’s a reason for wartime shoe 
shortages which has escaped general at- 
tention. Industry officials explain it this 
way: Last year leather production was 
some 8% greater than in 1939. But the 
output of leather shoes both for military 
and civilian purposes was 11% less. The 
seeming contradiction is explained by the 
fact that .military shoes require more 
upper leather (for combat boots 8 square 
feet a pair, for regular issue 4 square 
feet), while civilian shoe uppers need 
only 1% to 2% square feet a pair. 


Trucks Without Parts 


Buyers of surplus military vehicles cur- 
rently have to shift for themselves to ob- 
tain repair parts. Many of the trucks are 
“first runs” made in 1940 and 1941 ac- 
cording to Army specifications and have 
parts (estimated at 10%) not used in ci- 
vilian vehicles. The WPB has moved to 
permit factories to make parts when ma- 
terials can be obtained, but thus far none 
are available. Hence, Treasury Procure- 
ment Division officials and the military 
are being urged to release a portion of 
the parts held by the Army, so that essen- 
tial buyers of the surplus trucks can keep 
them running. 


Simplification Troubles 


The Treasury’s hopefulness over new 
simplified income-tax forms already is 
dimmed by wage earners who are taking 
oversimplification into their own hands. 
Dozens of “withholding receipts” have 
been sent to the collectors’ offices without 
anything on them but the employer’s 
original figures. Officials emphasize that 
the receipts do not constitute tax returns 
unless the wage earner answers the simple 
questions on the form. They ‘are keenly 
disappointed, because they thought that 
after months of work they had figured 


out a foolproof system for those eligible 


to use the receipts. 


Business Footnotes 
Maj. Gen. C. P. Gross, Army Service 


Forces Chief of Transportation, has told _ 


the ODT that regardless of when the 
war in Europe ends, military-transporta- 
tion requirements in the U.S. will be 
no less and in all likelihood greater in 
1945 than in 1944... In addition to 
the ship tonnages already announced . 
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as allocated to civilian supply for France, 
the U.S. is turning over to France 
merchant ships formerly under French 
registry and will tum over additional 
U. S. ships as French crews are provided 
. . . Wall Street observers, noting the 
steady rise in stock prices, predict that 
the Federal Reserve Board eventually 
may bar all margin transactions to pre- 
vent a runaway inflation in security — 
prices . . . Competitors have already 
started to undercut the U. S. cotton pro- 
ducer with his 4-cent subsidy. Brazil 
is shipping cotton at 1% cents below the 
subsidized price. 





Book Trade Jitters 


Although’ little is being said pub- 
licly, several of the larger book publish- 
ers are worried about the eventual out- 
come of the sale of Grosset & Dunlap to 
five book houses last November (see page 
86). Some of the publishers left out of 
the deal may refuse to sell reprint rights 
to G& D. They are afraid that one of the 
house’s co-owners, the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, may use its tie-up as groundwork 
for entering the publishing*business later 
on. A somewhat similar setup already ex- 
ists between the Literary Guild, the 
world’s largest book club, and Double- 
day, Doran, with which it is closely al- 

ed. 


Radio Notes 


David O. Selznick is first choice to suc- 
ceed Cecil B. De Mille as master of cere- 
monies of the Lux Radio Theater on the 
CBS network. Lionel Barrymore, who 
took over when De Mille quit in his row 
with the American Federation of Radio 
Artists, is out of the running because of 
his movie commitments . . . The Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., sponsors of The 
Man Called X starring Herbert Marshall, 
will give up its radio show after the cur- 
rent thirteen-week cycle and concentrate 
its advertising campaigns’ in magazines 
and newspapers . . . . Mutual’s recent 
loss of three stockholder stations has 
opened the way for stock participation 
by other member stations. 


Miscellany 


Warner Bros., which through foresight 
and luck managed to cash in on the war 
news with its well-timed releases of 
“Casablanca” and “Passage to Marseille,” 
is now rushing to complete “Hotel Ber- 
lin,” to be shown simultaneously with 
the fall of the German capital .. . 
Doubleday, Doran is planning to sell 
phonograph records in most of its eight- 
een bookstores as soon as the stock is 
available . . . The art business, which 
has been increasingly good during the 
last couple of years, is now boom- 
ing, with dealers even buying from one 
another. And one 57th Street’ dealer in 
New York reports that most ef the busi- 
ness is for cash. cs. 





















Does the world owe me a living or 


do I owe the world a good day’s work? 
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“YOU CAN MACHINE 





IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 





HY should some Russian or Chinese or some other Amer- 
ican work to support me? I never did anything for him. 


The only person who ever will or can do anything for you 
is yourself, and the only way you'll ever have anything is to 
make yourself worth more by producing more. 


Some people quote Russia to you as an example of getting 
without giving. That is not true. | 


Today friends of Russia returning from that country report 
its expanding production is due to these sound beliefs and 
practices:—wage rates now depend on work produced, the 
range in pay between the best and poorest worker is greater 
than in America, and tax rates are designed to encourage a 
worker to earn more by producing more. 


It has cost many nations millions of lives to learn that “the- 
world-owes-me-a-living” theory foredooms a people to starva- 
tion and failure. They learned that the only way to success for 
an individual and a nation is to reward production, industry 
and thrift. They came to know, as every honest man does, that 


‘the more a man produces, the lower its cost; the lower its cost, 


the more people there are who can afford and use it; the more 
people who'use it, the more secure the workman’s job and the 
greater his prosperity. That is the way and the only way to 

security and progress for the individual and his nation. : 
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Nobody can predict when Germany will crack, but Washington 
military men don’t count on the Eisenhower forces’ joining up 
with the Red Army any time soon. They think victory in Europe 
is at least weeks away. 


Here are their reasons: In the east, Germany’s last-ditch defense 
of Berlin is not expected to be the last in the Reich. The Nazis 
will try to save some crack troops for later battles. U. S.-British 
armies face many obstacles. The Rhine defenses are powerful; 
weather in most areas makes flying tough; terrain in the north is 
soggy, in the south it is wooded and mountainous. 


Strategists believe, however, that when the northern plains are 
taken the Nazis will have difficulty withdrawing forces into the 
southern mountains. (Reconnaissance shows construction of 
guerrilla factories and warehouses there.) The hope is that trans- 
port and communications may be so chopped up that effective 
distribution of forces, as well as a mass retreat, will be next to 
impossible. 


The Wallace nomination provided a test of New Deal strength 
in the Senate on domestic issues. The Administration failed to 
win a full victory, but it was able to corral enough Republicans 
and middle-of-the-road Democrats to prevent a complete rout. 
Ultra-conservatives found they weren't in control either. 


That pattern, with variations, will be repeated when liberal- 
conservative issues come up again in the 79th Congress. F.D.R.’s 
opponents can easily block his reform proposals; compromises 
in some cases will pass. And the President has the votes to sus- 
tain the veto of almost any measure that conflicts with his pro- 
gram. 


Action on Wallace is no criterion of Administration strength on 
international or “war” issues over which the Congressional split 
is different. In that respect, the nomination did not rouse tempers 
or deepen legislative-executive differences. But the Senate did 
confirm earlier predictions that the legislative stalemate of the 
past two years on domestic questions will continue for another 
two. 


House approval of limited national service was a real test of Ad- 
ministration strength on a “war” measure. It showed that the 
President in such cases still has effective leadership and draws 
substantial support from Republicans. 


The Administration is experimenting with a new system of ad- 
justing crop acreages. It’s worth watching. Farm officials concede 
it has possibilities after the war, when farmers must shift back 
to peacetime crops. 


It’s being tried first on dry edible peas and flax. To cut pea pro- 
duction, the WFA allots each farmer a specified acreage. He 
may plant more, but government support prices are paid only 
on the crop from the allotted acres. Similarly, to boost flax pro- 
duction, the WFA pays a $5-an-acre bonus, but only on allotted 
acres. 


The system is designed to meet this situation: Congress has 
anteed to support farm prices for two years after the war. 
Officials feel this guarantee is bound to spur production at a 





time when many commodities should be cut back. So the idea 
is to support the price only for that part of the crop estimated to 
meet the needs of the country. 


Farm experts still can’t agree on the postwar outlook for food 
surpluses. The most optimistic view: production cuts in eggs, 
pork, beef, tobacco, and vegetable oils but not, in some cases, 
as low as prewar levels; production increases (even above cur- 
rent war output) for dairy products, vegetables, and some fruits. 
Cotton and wheat are especially complex surplus problems. 


Luzon military objectives necessary for operations in the next 
few months already have been reached. Manila Bay won’t be 
completely ours until Corregidor falls, and the port will be 
needed later for big operations. But Subic Bay and Lingayen 
Gulf soon will adequately take care ‘of immediate Army and 
Navy needs, We have a land mass for staging the next jump and 
the airfields to protect it. The Navy, incidentally, is eyeing Subic 
Bay, rather than Cavite, as a permanent postwar base. 


Driving the Japs from mountain strongholds may take many 
weeks. Large forces in the north, now threatening our flank, grad- 
ually will be compressed and destroyed. Since the U.S. Navy 
controls all Luzon waters, these troops are believed doomed. 


Highest government legal authorities confidently predict that 
Judge Sullivan’s Montgomery Ward decision won't stand, that 
the Supreme Court will upset it. They believe it possible, 
though not certain, that the court will decide the case by June. 


The WLB will be uneasy, however, until that decision comes be- 
cause of the tenseness of the strike situation, particularly around 
Detroit war industries. That’s where violence occurred prior to 
the Ward seizure; it’s the.fountainhead. of the drive within the 
UAW to abrogate the no-strike pledge in nonwar industries. 
The Sullivan decision is being used as ammunition in that drive. 


WLB members are unshaken in their belief that not only their 
dispute-settling powers but their wage-stabilization authority is 
at stake. If strikes are allowed in a supposedly nonwar industry, 
they'll spread to war factories; if the WLB hold-the-line’ wage 
decrees can be ignored in one segment of industry, other parts 
will attempt the same thing: that’s the WLB argument in sup- 
port of its case for authority over nonwar industries. 


- A simple law bringing nonwar industries specifically under the 


War Labor Disputes Act could remedy the whole situation. The 
Administration balks at that course, however, lest it provide a 
vehicle for anti-labor amendments. 


Washington and London are puzzled as to when they should 
relinquish their tight control over Italian finances. Some in both 
capitals want it done now; others advise delay. The former, at 
the moment, seem to be dominant. 


Italy’s finances are shaky, at best. Its currency is weak. It must 
bear part of the cost of maintaining Allied troops fighting there. 
War destruction, scarcity of goods, and black markets have 
ravaged the economy and made revenues uncertain. 


Here are the two schools of thought: (1) The Italian financial 
structure cannot withstand present strains alone; it will collapse 
unless Allied support continues. (2) The move must come some 
time, and Italian economic independence should follow the re- 
moval of political controls, to be announced shortly. -_ : 
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Wise Counsel in December 1941—Wise Counsel Today: 


“CONSERVE YOUR CAR OR TRUCK’”’ 


by getting skilled service at your Chevrolet dealer’s 


SKILLED MECHANICS MODERN TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 


Today - Today 
1 out of every 4 cars 1 out of every 3 
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G-E lamps in postwar lighting like this can help increase efficiency, reduce. 
eyestrain and create. the kind of atmosphere that builds employee-morale. 
Plan your relighting now! 


GOOD LAMPS 
ARE THE HEART OF: 
GOOD LIGHTING 





re Vou, Know» Every G-E Mazda Lamp 
is lighted twice before it’s packed! 


Yes ... every single G-E lamp, not just a few sam- 
ples here and there.-This is but one of the more 
than 480 tests and inspections to which G-E Mazda 
lamps are subjected. 


When you buy lamps, look for the G-E mark of 
quality. Remember .... it is the constant aim 
of General Electric lamp research to make 
these: lamps... 
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"Buy WAR BONDS AND HOLD THEM 
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Big Three Hope to Smash Reich 


by Speeding Its Political Crackup 


But to Settle German Fate, 
Allied Leaders Must Untie Knot 
of Bitterly Debated Issues 


Sometime, probably last week, some- 
where, probably at a Black Sea port, 
three men met. That was all the public 
knew about the Roosevelt-Churchill- 
Stalin conference before the official an- 
nouncement was released. The secrecy 
underlined a paradox: In a war being 
fought for democracy and freedom, the 
millions of common men know less about 
the great decisions that affect their lives 
than ever before in the history of secret 
diplomacy. 

Perhaps that was inevitable. At any 
rate, of all the many international con- 
ferences during the war, this one took 
place with the greatest amount of mys- 
tery and the smallest number of news 
leaks, partly because the Germans, pre- 
occupied with their own fate, for once 
failed to put out the usual inspired 
guesses. 

One of the few published facts was 
that Harry Hopkins, acting as a sort of 
advance agent for President Roosevelt, 
passed briefly through London, Paris, 
and Rome. In London Hopkins stayed 
quietly in Claridge’s Hotel, and a sleek, 
black limousine whisked him to long 
conferences with Prime Minister Church- 
ill. In Paris he had the thorny task of 
explaining to Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
why he had not been invited to the Big 
Three meeting (see page 58). In Rome 
Hopkins conferred with Pope Pius. 

The conference itself lacked some of 
the high drama of the meeting at Te- 
heran, where the three leaders came face 
to face for the first time. But, in a way, 
a greater sense of urgency lay behind the 
bland assurance of the President, the blunt 
statements of the Prime Minister, and the 
soft-spoken, fact-probing questions of 
the Marshal as the three sat down at the 
main council table. Likewise, this urgency 
hovered over the lesser conferences, 
where the large technical staffs sent by all 
three powers worked on details. For the 
final. defeat. of the Reich—so remote at 

Teheran—was approaching reality. 


The imminence of that defeat meant 
that the conference could come to grips 
with the problem of forging the shape of 
the postwar world; the concern now was 
not with ideal objectives but with ma- 
chinery that should actually be function- 
ing soon. But beyond that general prob- 
lem there was a host of specific issues, 
ranging from how to end German mili- 
tary resistance to the future status of 
Yugoslavia. 


German Surrender: The most immedi- 
ate issue facing the Big Three was the 
rapid conclusion of the war against Ger- 
many. As a purely military matter the 
attacks against the Reich have probably 
already been coordinated. But Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin may now be con- 
cerned with speeding military victory by 
breaking the Reich politically. The issu- 
ance of a joint manifesto modifying the 
principle of unconditional surrender in 
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effect—although not in so many words— 
would be one line of political attack. The 
renewed assurance of a free Austria 
would be another. And the Russian-spon- 
sored Free Germany Committee offers a 
third way to accelerate German disin- 
tegration (see page 62). 

So far, however, the Nazis apparently 
remain in firm control of the German 
political system and of the army. Agents 
of Heinrich Himmler, Gestapo chief, 
have now been infiltrated throughout the 
Wehrmacht right down to the company 
level. Furthermore, Himmler’s men now 
control all German Army communica- 
tions; so the organization of a conspiracy 
such as that of last summer is extremely 
difficult. 

Unless the Big Three can devise a 
means of cracking Germany politically, 
the Nazis will probably be able to carry 
out their plans for a fight to the end. 
They involve a gradual withdrawal in 
both the east and the west, and thence 
into the mountainous southern area of 
Germany. American air reconnaissance 
has revéaled many cave-like barracks, 
small factories, and food and ammuni- 
tion warehouses scattered through these 
mountains. 


German Future: Ever -since Teheran 
the Big Three have been basically agreed 
on certain fundamental factors regarding 


Backdrop for the Big Three conference: GI's in the west look forward to meeting 
he Red Army somewhere in Germany : 
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the future of Germany. The zones of oc- 
cupation, for example, have been set. 


Now, in general, the Germans will not 


be allowed to participate in government 
above the municipal level during the first 
stages of military occupation. All mov- 
able public properties not essential to the 
survival of the German populace may be 
confiscated for reparations. Military 
weapons and supplies will be destroyed 
or apportioned among the Allies. Ma- 
chine tools, except those necessary to the 
people’s existence, plus some raw ma- 
terials and partially fabricated materials, 
will be seized, inspected, and distributed 
among the Allies. 

The United States and Britain are par- 
ticularly interested in the extent to which 
German. techniques, weapons, and in- 
dustries can be used against Japan. Sub- 
marines, rocket bombs, jet-propelled 
planes, and radar equipment might be 
turned against the Japs. German heavy 
tanks could be used in China. Nazi in- 
telligence archives—if not destroyed— 
might yield a rich harvest of information 
about Tokyo’s plans. 

There are still large areas, however, 
where the Big Three have not yet reached 
agreement. The length and severity of 
Allied occupation is one. In the current 
issue of the American magazine, Harry 
Hopkins states what might be American 
policy: “I have no doubt that powerful 
forces in Germany and Japan are pre- 
paring even now for their next attempt 
to conquer us. We will try to keep them 
impotent, but only a perpetual army of 
occupation would be able to prevent them 
from rearming eventually.” Another pos- 
sible field of disagreement lies in the 
Russian threat to deport great numbers of 
Germans to reconstruct war-damaged sec- 
tions of the Soviet. 

The tangle in which the whole ques- 
tion of punishment of war criminals has 
become involved may have to be settled 
by the Big Three. The War Crimes Com- 
mission in London—a new chairman, 
Baron Wright, a 75-year-old British jurist, 
was chosen last week—has long been on 
the point of dissolution. The Russians 
have never been members but have their 
own Extraordinary State Commission for 
trying run-of-the-mill war criminals. As 
for Adolf Hitler and other top Nazis, a 
tripartite agreement already exists al- 
though it has never been made public. It 
provides for the summary execution of 
Nazi leaders if and when they are caught. 


Europe, Red and White: The political 
problems on the agenda largely center 
around what is becoming more and more 
the division of Europe into Russian and 
Anglo-American zones of influence. A 
new factor at the present conference will 
be the apparent determination of the 
United States to play a more active role 
and to settle frontier disputes now. 

Poland heads the list of political prob- 


lems. Last week the Czech Government, . 


under Moscow’s pressure, recognized the 


Soviet-sponsored Polish regime. Next, 
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the Japs might make a forestalling at- 
tack which would beat the Russians be- 
fore they are ready. However, the fact 
that Russia has traditionally expanded to 
the east more than to the west and con- 
siders itself a Pacific power argues that 


.the Soviet will not. allow. itself to be left 


out of the final settlement with Japan. 


7 Moscow Calling 


” Bovto 
The Nazis don’t mention Paulus _ 


Bulgaria fell in line and recognized Lub- 
lin. It is probably only a question of time 
until Yugoslavia and other Balkan states 
occupied by the Red Army follow suit. 

The British are convinced that there 


is no chance of reconciliation between 


the London Poles and the Lublin regime. 
London feels that Stalin will not budge 
an inch on the Polish issue and any at- 
tempt to press him will only make him 
more intractable on. still solvable _prob- 
lems such as the status of Iran. In addi- 
tion, the Lublin regime gains strength 
every day. The only weak spot is lack of 
support by the Peasant party, and for 
this reason the Lublin Poles would wel- 
come the adherence of former Premier 
Stanislaw Mikolajezyk. And if Mikolajezyk 
actually swings over, both the United 
States and Britain may abandon the 
London Poles. 

In all these political negotiations the 
United States has a bargaining strength 
not possessed by either Russia or Britain 
—the dependence of a war-torn world on 
American industrial power for restora- 
tion of wrecked economies. But the ex- 
tent to which this will be useful in deal- 
ing with Stalin is questionable. An Amer- 
ican official last week remarked: “Over 
the portals of the State Department and 
the British Foreign Office this inscription 
should be placed: “Famous last words— 
We know how to outsmart Stalin’.” 


What of Japan? ‘The issue ary 
participation in the war against Japan is 
the most delicate of all. American offi- 


cials deplore public: discussion because — 


demands for Soviet participation can do 
little except irritate Moscow and because 


‘they recognize the constant danger that 


The ghost at the Big Three conference 
was the Free Germany Committee which 
the Russians organized in Moscow two 
years ago. The committee has in its ranks 
a number of German Social Democrats 
and Communists. prominent during the 
Weimar Republic. But the real power of 
the organization depends on a smaller 
group within it, the Union of German 
Officers, which is composed of scores of 
captured German generals. 

Members of both the committee and 
the union have been making strong ap- 
peals over the Moscow radio to the Ger- 
mans, and particularly to the Wehrmacht, 
to revolt against the Nazis. Lately, the 
Union officers’ broadcasts have 
made from steel wire recordings, perhaps 
indicating that the Russians have taken 
many of them to conquered German ter- 
ritory. German political commissars are 
known to be attached to Soviet armies, 
and the London Economist last week said 
that regiments of Germans are serving in 
the Red Army, mostly as engineer troops. 

These significant developments have 
added up to the guess that the Soviets 
might recognize these officers as a Ger- 
man government. Actually, there appears 
to be no likelihood_of such a move, since 
the Big Three have agreed that none of 
them will independently recognize a Ger- 
man regime. Moscow is well aware that 
a unilateral move in violation of that 
agreement would shatter Allied unity as 
few other events could. The Russians 
may, however, set up their committee in 
ent of occupied Germany as a sort of 
ocal government and thereby increase 
its propaganda appeal to the rest of the 
Reich. 

That appeal was ¢greatly augmented 
last summer when Field Marshal Fried- 
rich von Paulus, who was captured by 
the Russians at Stalingrad, joined the 
officers’ union. Previously Paulus had 
steadfastly refused to have anything to 
do with the committee. For that reason 
Nazi propaganda had built him up as a 
great hero until he attained in the eyes 
of the public something of the stature of 
the late President Von Hiridenburg. 

But when, after the abortive anti-Hit- 
ler revolt, Heinrich Himmler hanged 
Field Marshal Erwin von Witzleben, 
Paulus’s lifelong friend, the Marshal 
joined the committee. On Jan. 31 an a 
peal by Paulus for action against the 
Nazis was read over the Moscow radio. 
Now, because of the previous buildup 
they gave him, the Nazis have no way to 
counter his propaganda. They just don’t 
mention it ae or eee ; t ro 7 
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New U. S.-British Assault in West 
Timed for Junction With Russians 


Plunge Into West Wall Teeth 
Testing Germany's Last Barrier; 
Red Thrusts Menace Berlin 


This was the hour British and Ameri- 
can strategists had been awaiting, the 
hour German strategists had been dread- 
ing. A Moscow radio commentator told 
why: “German defenses in the west were 
never so vulnerable as now when the Red 
Army has struck and continues to deliver 
such crushing blows.” That was stating 
a truism; but the length of the war de- 
pended on the extent to which the Allies 
in the west could take advantage of it. 
And every sign seemed to indicate that 
the British and Americans had at last 
recovered from the Ardennes offensive 
and were on the verge of launching the 
final assault aimed at a junction with the 
Russians somewhere inside the Reich. 

In Washington, Acting Secretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson said that the 
Germans know “they cannot count upon 
a respite in the west.” More direct was 
an announcement from Supreme Allied 
Headquarters that General of the Army 
Eisenhower, Lt. Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
head of the American Twelfth Army 
Group, and their staffs had concluded 
a 24-hour conference on “operations.” 
Normally such a conference would be 
kept a strict secret. 

The Germans, whose intelligence is 
usually good,, reported “frantic prepara- 
tions” for the big push “with no effort to 
keep it secret.” Eisenhower, they said, 
had massed 60 divisions, 80 of them 
armored, for the effort. A German High 
Command communiqué predicted that 
the offensive would spring from the Brit- 
ish Second and American Ninth Army 
front on the Roer River northeast of 
Aachen. 

American staff officers disclosed that 
supplies are now sufficient for major 
operations. The only serious shortage is 
in airborne divisions, where replacements 
and reequipment for losses suffered in 
the Ardennes have lagged behind those 
of infantry and armored units. Enough 
are available, however, for the prelimi- 
nary phases of the offensive, and it may 
be spearheaded by parachutists and glid- 
er-borne troops. _ 


My Tovarischi: The fever engendered 
by the.approaching Allied onslaught and 
the Russian victories spread through the 
ranks on the western front. A poker game 
broke up in wild confusion with the cry: 


“The war is over!” when a newcomer 
tossed a ruble in a pot which included 
Italian lire, British pounds, French francs, 
and Dutch gulden. 

And the GI’s invented these stories: 
Soviet walkie-talkies, with a range of 5 
to 7 miles, were interfering with those 
of the Yanks; Ninth Army night patrols 
crossing the Roer River had orders to call 
for the password before firing, lest they 
shoot the Russians; an unidentified out- 
fit had set up a command post in Brus- 
sels; the men wore Red Star shoulder 
patches. The Army newspaper, Stars and 
Stripes, published a first lesson in Rus- 
sian, and the initial phrase taught was 
My Tovarischi (We are friends). 

Even while the supplies streamed over 
France and Belgium to support the offen- 
sive the Allies gave the Germans no rest. 


Along the Rhine the French First Army, 
with the assistance of two American divi- 
sions, pummeled the Nazis in the Colmar 
pocket south of Strasbourg. Taking Col- 
mar itself and biting deep into the neck of 
the salient, the Allies forced the Germans 
to begin evacuating across the Rhine. 
North of Strasbourg the American Seventh 
Army battered the enemy back across the 
Moder River. The key French city on the 
Rhine now seemed out of peril. 


Into the West Wall: To the north the 
American First and Third Armies ham- 
mered across the borders of Luxembourg 
and Belgium into the West Wall and 
Germany. At least eleven divisions, in- 
cluding the new Seventeenth Airborne, 
attacked on a 40-mile: front in the same 
region where the Germans had broken 
through in December. 

The Americans were fighting in some 
of the most unpromising terrain of the 
entire western front, the Eifel Mountain 
range. In addition, the Germans built the 
West Wall in a double line in this area. 

But the attack looked like the first 
phase of the Allied offensive. It com- 
pelled the Germans to utilize strong 
forces needed elsewhere. Possibly for that 
reason the enemy initially seemed to be 
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Symbols of German Doom: American patrols feel out the West Wall 
while Soviet guns blast fortified positions in the east 
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undecided whether to put up a fight. 
Many of the pillboxes were unmanned. A 
patrol discovered twelve valuable 88- 
millimeter guns which the Germans had 
abandoned unharmed with complete fir- 
ing data. 

Once again the weather played on the 
German side. At the beginning of last 
week the GI's had to push through waist- 
deep snowdrifts. Later heavy rains fell, 
melting the snow and turning the ground 
into slushy mud. In the following dis- 
patch Roland C. Gask, NEwsweEEk war 
correspondent, describes some of the 
handicaps of fighting in the Eifels. 


Through the Mines: “The 82nd Air- 
borne Division advanced to their jump- 
off positions over territory which had no 








main roads. The narrow, hilly sie 
were deep in snow. In the wake of as- 
sault troops and frequently under fire, 
the engineers had bulldozed the whole 


division into place by driving through” 


the snow, utilizing byways wherever 
possible but also making roads out of 
forest firebreaks, logging trails, and bare 
terrain. 

“To accomplish this’ they worked 
around the clock in twelve-hour shifts. 
At night they depended on the moon- 
light and, very infrequently, on flash- 
lights. Sometimes the snow was so deep 
the mine detectors had to follow the bull- 
dozers. Some of the grades rose 1 foot 
in every 5. . 

“The approach to the front was her- 
alded by de-mining signs which changed 






from ‘road shoulders cleared 20 feet’ to 
‘road cleared of mines to ditch.’ The 
roads themselves were no more than dark 


“ gashes carved out of the snow. With the 


thaw in progress, these tracks in many 
spots had turned into soupy brown mud 
a foot or more in depth. 


Short Life of a Wire: “Alongside Sig- 
nal Corps men worked constantly, laying 
wires in ditches where sliding trucks 
and tanks often broke them a moment 
later. Normally 2 or 3 miles could be 
laid in one hour, but at times their 
progress was cut to a half mile. Dur- 
ing the advance through the snow the 
average life of a wire was just about 
twenty minutes; after that time it had 
to be repaired.” 





WAR TIDES 








The 


London (by wireless)—On Dec. 8, 
1915, Winston Churchill addressed a 
paper to the British General Headquar- 
ters in France. It was headed “Variants 
of the Offensive,” and in it he accentu- 
ated the importance of concentrating on 

“attack by armor” in order to sustain mo- 
bility. He suggested the combined use of 
the caterpillar tractor and the shield. 


Caterpillars were to breach the enemy’s | 


line and the infantry was to follow under 
cover of bulletproof shields. 

Thus was sown the seed of thought 
which in the last war led to the battle of 
Amiens—“the black day of the German 
Army,” as Ludendorff called it—and 
which now has led to its second black 
day in the battle of Poland. Between 
these two days, though development of 
machine power has been immense, true 
tactical use of this power has remained 
fairly constant. Nevertheless, it is only 
now becoming fully understood. 

The facts are these: (1) In open 
country, no linear defense will for long 
withstand armored attack; (2) wun- 
armored soldiers, however powerful 
their antitank weapons, are inferior in 
offensive power to armored; (3) motor- 
ized infantry are only passengers when 
in their vehicles, whereas tank crews are 
fighting units. Therefore, tanks and 
kindred machines are dominant: weap- 
ons, and armies should be organized 
around them and not around unarmored 
troops. 


Three years before the war, ina 
book entitled “The First of the League 
Wars,” I wrote: “The truth is that the in- 
ae Hes, thet ae in of nineteenth- 
century warfare, is, go oe eh Np 
fantile complex, still wedged firmly in 
the mind of the general st: s. As the air- 


Heresy of the Elastic Defense 
by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


plane is the supreme offensive instru- 
ment, and as it operates from the land, 
it is obvious that, unless the enemy’s 
land forces can, be halted or delayed, 


the base of air action (ultimately the en-. 


tire country attacked) will rapidly be 
contracted both physically and morally; 
because not only will land be lost, but 
also will the will of government and peo- 
ple be undermined. If the enemy’s land 
forces cannot be stopped, then, even un- 
der the existing conditions, it is possible 
for mechanized arms to overrun a coun- 
try such as France, Germany, or Poland 
in a fortnight. This would mean the com- 
plete occupation of all vital points in 
those countries, and the consequent col- 
lapse of their governments.” 

These words were no exaggeration, 
for we have seen the prediction come 


true in nearly every great armored cam- - 


paign: completely so in Poland in 1939; 
in Holland, Belgium, and France in 
1940; in Yugoslavia and Greece in 1941; 
in North Africa between 1940 and 1943; 
and incompletely in Russia in 1941 to 
1944. Now we see it again in Poland. 
An advance of a hundred miles in a 
week is nothing exceptional; yet such an 
advance between autumn 1914 and 
early summer 1918 was a sheer impos- 
sibility. © 

Though in 1936 it was possible to 
foresee these rapid campaigns, only to- 
day are the main reasons for them be- 
coming generally recognized. From 1939 
to 1941 German armored victories re- 


aie 25 Pe = per cent of the labor and 
expended. on U-boats, 
unarmored troops into 


' though they be encased in steel. They 


tanks and kindred machines. Had they 
done so, they would not be in the pre- 
dicament they are in today. 

The peculiarity of armored warfare is 
that in the open country you generally 
cannot for long stand still, for armor 
must either advance or retire; it cannot 
hold for any time (compare this char- 
acteristic with cavalry). Therefore, from 
the battle of Stalingrad on, the elastic 
defense so acclaimed by the Germans 
was heresy, fatal heresy, for it was no 
more or less than the heresy of the 
Maginot Line in slow motion. Had they 
put above 25 per cent of their labor into 
tanks, after Stalingrad they could have 
retired; drawn their enemy on, and, 
when his communications were at the 
snapping point, turned about and hit 
him in overwhelming force. 

They did not do so. They relied on 
“hedgehogs,” on bunkers, on defensive 
positions, and on the infantry. The Rus- 
sians did the reverse. They relied on 
armér, more armor and still more armor, 
and for two years now, like a spring tide 
of flowing metal, again and again they 
have submerged the German island sys- 
tem of defense. 


The lesson is as old as Charle- 
magne. For instance, read Jean, Sire de 
Joinville’s “Chronicle of the Crusade of 
Saint Louis.” He is no tactician; yet by 
reading between the lines describing as- 
saults by armored knights we obtain an 
exact picture of the terror, might, maj- 
esty, and confusion of armored war. 

Soldiers always remain the same, even 


will not learn except through disaster. 
Disaster taught the Russians; now it is } > 
too late for disaster to teach their ade 

versaries. pa 
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Blow to the Heart 
Red Marshal Sinks Armored Fist 
in Nazi Defenses Before Berlin 


The Russians had been this way be- 
fore. The armies of Catherine the Great 
had. beaten those of Frederick the Great 
at Kunersdorf, on the German plain 6 
miles east of Frankfurt on the Oder, in 
1759. The following year they occupied 
Berlin. And again in 1813 the Cossacks 
of Alexander I passed through Frankfurt 
in their chase of Napoleon's shattered 
host—a chase that carried them all the 
way to Paris. : 

This week one of the greatest battles 
of history shaped up on the low banks 
ot the Oder River. As if by some kind of 
historical predestination, it was again the 
Russians who moved toward the west. 
The prize was Berlin and the existence of 
Germany. By virtue of that fact the strug- 
gle on the Oder overshadowed all the 
other Soviet offensives on the great front 
which now curls from Latvia, past East 
Prussia, through Poland and Slovakia and 
around to Budapest on the Danube. 

Marshal Gregory K. Zhukoff swung his 
First White Russian Army like an iron 
fist straight for the German capital. With 
tanks and infantrymen—one group led for 
two or three days, then dropped back to 
let a fresh outfit take over—he plunged 
across the German frontier through the 
so-called “Oder Quadrilateral.” 

Zhukoff’s northern columns won a bit- 
ter tank battle before the Warthe River 
rail and road junction of Landsberg. They 
crossed the Warthe, swallowed Lands- 
berg, and aimed at a familiar RAF target: 
Stettin, the birthplace of Catherine the 
Great and the big Baltic port for Berlin, 
60 airline miles southwest. The. railway 
stations and air-raid shelters of Stettin 
were already crammed with refugees 
from Danzig and East Prussia; on Jan. 
29 the Nazis ordered civilians to evacuate 
Stettin itself. 


At the Fortresses: But Zhukoff’s main 
forces were apparently drawn up along 
the Oder on a long frent before Frank- 
furt and the other German guardian for- 


tress of Ciistrin, 18 miles to the north | 


(Frederick the Great’s father once im- 
prisoned him for - fifteen months at 
Ciistrin). Between the Oder River and 
Berlin stretches predominantly flat coun- 
try, with broad highways that weave 
past long rows of factories and power 
plants. At the Oder across from Frank- 
furt, the Reds were about 30 miles from 
Berlin’s outskirts and about 50 miles from 
the heart of the city. 

The Nazis claimed that reserve armies 
were moving up fo the line of the Oder 
and they gave every indication of being 
prepared to put up a major fight for the. 
approaches to their capital. The Red 
Army for .its part. also moved up rein- 
forcements and tightened the long supply 
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The map shows the flaming spearheads closing in on a stricken Reich 
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moment the weather turned against the 
Russians when an unseasonable thaw 
softened the hard earth of the plains. 

On both flanks of the great central 
drive, the Russians pushed ahead. In 
Silesia Berlin announced that the Soviets 
had launched a new offensive from their 
bridgehead across the Oder above Bres- 
‘lau. In East Prussia the Russians com- 
pressed the German-held pocket to 800 
square miles and kept Kénigsberg under 
siege. In Budapest the long struggle of the 
isolated German garrison appeared to be 
approaching an end. 


Their Own Bitter Pill 


Berliners with an ear cocked to the 
cold east wind last week could hear in 
the distance the drums of doom: The 
heavy roll of Russian artillery along the 
Oder River. By night, flares from Soviet 

lanes- bombing the Berlin-Frankfurt 
Didorsy lit up the eastern horizon. 














The great battle on the eastern front 
was flooding within sight and sound of 
the German capital. And, with the Nazis 
still in undisputed sway, one of the 
world’s half dozen largest cities and the 
Reich’s greatest single industrial center 
prepared for a siege on Stalingrad lines. 
Bomb-damaged buildings were dynamit- 
ed and their rubble was piled up into 
barricades; wide ditches were hacked in 
the frozen ground of suburbs; machine 
guns went up at intersections. Anti-air- 
craft guns were sent to the Oder River 
front and Volkssturm battalions took over 
many of Berlin’s defenses. 

The city that Hitler had once planned 
tu make the most beautiful in the world 
was warned by the Fiihrer’s own news- 
paper, the Vélkischer Beobachter: “Ber- 
lin in this struggle will not stand behind 
Warsaw, Leningrad, and Moscow. We 
have fo remember Clemenceau’s motto 
that he would fight in front of Paris, in 
Paris, and behind Paris.” 
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Sovfotos 


Example at Warsaw: When the Poles refused to surrender Warsaw without a 
fight in 1939 the Germans threatened to make an example of it. These two photo- 
graphs show what the Nazis meant. At top, Russian and Polish soldiers march 
through one of the streets. Below, a family returns home. For all practical pur-. 


poses Warsaw was destroyed. 
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The Nazis apparently planned to erect 
three defense lines in Berlin. The first 
would follow the super-highway that 
twists around the city. The second would 
be based on barricades in the suburbs. 
The third would encompass the heart of 
the capital—Potsdamer Platz, Unter den 
Linden, the Wilhelmstrasse, the parks, 
palaces, and public buildings represent- 
ing the triumphs of Prussianism ‘from 
Frederick the Great to Hitler. And Ber- 
lin should make a strong fortress. The 
majority of the buildings are of stone, 
and numerous lakes and canals provide 
military barriers. 

Meanwhile, hordes of refugees from 
the invaded regions to the east continued 
to pour into Berlin. The Wehrmacht told 
them to stay where they were until 
transport to the south and west could be 
improvised. In the ruins of bombed build- 
ings thousands of deserters were rumored 
to be hiding. The subway ground to a 
stop when coal for current ran ‘out. Food 
rations were cut. 

In the midst of this misery and dis- 
order a terrible blow from the sky fell 
on Berlin. On Feb. 3 some 1,000 Ameri- 
can bombers, escorted by 900 fighters, 
in 45 minutes dropped a blanket of 2,072 
tons of bombs on the center of the city. 
The fighters swept on east to the Oder 
River, where the pilots could see the 
Russian guns all along it pouring shells 
into the Nazi lines. Stockholm corre- 
spondents reported that thousands of 
refugees in the packed city were killed 
in the raid. 


Neglect of Duty 


First Lt. John W. Springer of Sparks, 
Nev., arrived in France last September. 
A member of the 716th Railway Bat- 
talion, he was appointed yardmaster at 
Versailles. That yard, which serves the 
Paris area, became a center of black- 
market activities. 

Springer knew many men of the “Mil- 
lion-Dollar Battalion” were stealing cig- 
arettes and other government property 
which passed through the Versailles 
yard. He had, he said, discussed the 
matter with his superior officers, but be- 
cause they took no corrective measures 
he took none. 

In a continuance of the Paris black- 
market cleanup last week a court-martial 
tried the 43-year-old officer on six counts, 
including conspiracy to defraud the gov- 
ernment and neglect in the performance 
of his duties. He was charged with dis- 
posing of or converting to his own use 
1,500 packs of cigarettes, 185 rolls of 
hard candy, seven chocolate bars, 135 
razor blades, a box of Army rations, and 
a pair of green combat pants. In addi- 
tion, the prosecution declared, he had 
accepted $400 from a private as his cut 
ot an illegal sale of government property, 
had instructed a sergeant to sell 50 car- 
tons of cigarettes, and had taken the 
$500 profit. es 

Springer said he had received the ra- 
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tions and 20 to 30 cartons of cigarettes. 


He contended,’ however, : that he had 
either smoked the cigarettes himself or 
ad .given: them. to: enlisted men and 
Frenchmen to speed ‘up’ their work on 
the railroad. He admitted neglect of 
duty. : 
The court-martial found him guilty. 
His sentence was dismissal from the 
Army and 35 years at hard labor. At 
least five other officers of the same bat- 
talion are in custody on similar charges, 
and 75 men of the unit have already 
been tried and sentenced. 


The Battle of the Critics 


Maj. Gen. Levin H. Campbell Jr., 
Army Chief of Ordnance, returned to 


Washington last week from an inspect ° 


tion tour of the western front and 
launched a frontal attack on critics of 
American tanks and other equipment. 
The general ignored technical details on 
which criticism has been based and tried 
to smother the opposition with a broad- 
side of boasts: 

@ Lt. Gen. George S. Patton Jr., told 
Campbell that nobody anywhere has any- 
thing to compare with American arms. 
“Our machine guns, mortars, artillery, 
and tanks are without equal on the bat- 
tlefields of the world,” he claimed. 

@ General of the Army Eisenhower and 
all his commanders are completely satis- 
fied with American tanks and don’t want 
anything heavier. (Eisenhower gave 
Campbell a letter praising American ord- 
mance in general terms but not saying 
that he did not want a heavier tank or 
that the American Sherman was superior 
to the 70-ton German Royal Tiger, which 
the critics without exception have said 
‘bested the 30-ton Sherman.) 

@ The New York Times military editor, 
Hanson W. Baldwin—the most persistent 


- critic of American tanks—returned to the 


attack. In a series of articles going into 
great detail on technical points, he 
quoted letters from the soldiers who ac- 


~ tually man the machines plus the numer- 


ous criticisms of American tanks that have 
appeared in serviee publications. 


Crim Tabulation . 


The battle of the Ardennes salient was 
again reflected in the casualty lists last 
week. Acting Secretary of War Robert 
P. Patterson announced that the Army’s 
officially recorded casualties from the 
beginning of the war to Jan. 21 totaled 


. 650,420—a jump of 33,469 over the 


previous week's report. The number in- 
cluded casualties up to near the end of 
December. The names of casualties since 
then have not yet reached the War De- 
partment. 

The. Army has had 121,676. killed, 


$79,638 wounded, 91,573 missing, and 


57,583 captured; 186, 000 of the wound- 


ite recovered and returned to duty. 


Peleg hr casualties, including .those 
the Marines, and. 
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The first convoy over the Ledo Road brought ake to GI's as well as to the Chinese 


add up to 86, 929-39, 889 killed, 39,807 
wounded, 9, 750 missing, and 4,476 


prisoners--bringing total American cas- 


ualties to 737,342. 


‘@ A study released by the Metropolitan 


Life Insurance Co. on Feb. 3 estimated 
that in 1944 all belligerents together 


‘had suffered 2,130,000 men killed, not 


including civilians. The company’s break- 
down: United States, 145,000; British 
Empire, 125,000; Russia, 550, 000; 
France, 10-15,000; Japan, 350-400, 000; 
Germany, 800, 000: Axis satellites, 100, - 
000. 


Up Again, Down Again 

One of the installations which made 
Singapore the greatest naval base in the 
Orient was an enormous floating drydock 
which could take ships up to. 50,000 tons. 
Built in England in 1928, it was 172 feet 
wide and 855 feet long. Sea-going tugs 
hauled it 8,600 miles out to the base. It 
was ready for use in August 1929. 

Before the British surrendered Singa- 


pore in February 1942, they scuttled the 


drydock.: Because it was a prize greater 
than a capital ship, Japanese salvage ex- 
perts worked feverishly to put it back in 
commission. In July 1943, Radio Tokyo 
said it had been. raised. 

Last week the drydock was down 
again. From India Superfortresses of the 
Twentieth Bomber Command, in one of 
the largest formations. ever flown, by the 
big planes, smacked Singapore for the 
third time. Bombs smothered the dry- 
dock, with a 460-foot merchant ship in it 
for. repairs. Reconnaissance. photographs 
showed. the drydock definitely a and 
the, ship burning. . 


| Ting Hao: Shouts of Welcome 


Met First Convoy to Kunming 


Harold Isaacs, NEWSWEEK war corre- 
spondent, joined the first convoy to pass 
over the newly opened Ledo-Burma Road 
between India and China. From Kun- 
ming, the terminus in China, Isqacs sent 
this description of the convoy’s trip and. 
its reception by the Chinese. 


Firecrackers roared like a hundred ma- 
chine guns down the jammed streets of 
Kunming, where hundreds of thousands 
turned out to greet the.arrival of the first 
overland convoy into China. With Brig. 
Gen. Lewis: Pick, builder of the Ledo 
Road, in the lead jeep, a long cavalcade 
of 113 vehicles decked with flags and 
bunting moved slowly between packed 
lanes of children, students, soldiers, and 
the massed common people of Kunming, 
tweir faces alight with joy over the spec- 
tacle that symbolized the end of China's 
isolation. 

They came from the lanes and _ back- 
ways and from surrounding hamlets. They 
filled the city’s cobbled streets and 
packed the roofs and second-story win- 
dows. They cheered, waved, and 
laughed. Overcome by. the warmth of 
welcome, the convoy troops were soon 
shouting greetings—mostly the universal 
“Ting Hao” (very- good). 

- As the convoy passed through on. its 
triumphal trip over Ching Pi Lu, Kun- 
ming’s cobbled main street, it showed few 
signs of its long, grueling drive. The 
Army had washed down and spruced up 
all the vehicles at the last bivouac just 
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outside the — drivers who brought 
the convoy ugh intact without a 
single serious mishap turned the wheels 
over to Chinese drivers for the entry into 
Kunming. - 


Cost of a Road: These vehicles are the 
first of many hundreds now waiting at 
India depots ‘for delivery. to. China—for 
vehicles will be the principal item coming 
in until this year’s monsoon blows in and 
tests the theory that the new route can 
actually be used in all weathers. The road 
has long, extremely: rough: stretches, .and 
an immense amount of work is still need- 
ed to maintain it for regular traffic. On 
the China side, however, a section of the 
Burma Road between Wanting:.and: the 
Salween River .is largely hard-surfaced, 
and except fer bridges bombed out with 
stunning accuracy by the Fourteenth Air 
Force, it shows relatively little wear and 
tear. 

From the border at Wanting to Hwei 
Tung Bridge at the Salween, the road 
curls and winds for some 80 miles. It took 
only a few hours to ascend and descend 
the ridges separating the Chefang, Mang- 
shih, and Lungling Valleys and finally to 
make the steep 5,000-foot drop to the 
Salween. More than eight months of san- 
guinary fighting were necessary to clear 
the Japs from this country between the 
river and border. 

Every kilometer we traveled cost ap- 
proximately 100 Chinese dead or wound- 
ed. Every commanding summit on the 
bare ridges and every town in the flat, 
green valleys showed scars—empty gun 
pits; staggered, winding trenches; silent, 
wrecked houses, and makeshift shacks. 


Hail! Welcome! The convoy snaked 
down the mountain and rumbled across 
the planking of Hwei Tung Bridge. Then 
it climbed the east bank of the Salween, 
on and up over the mountains, across the 
intervening valleys and the flashing 
streams that rush over rocky bottoms 
down deep ravines. Almost every town 
had its ceremonial arch. Walls and 
houses were plastered with signs such 
as: “Welcome American Allies! Your 
coming speeds our final victory” or “Hail 
the coming of munitions over the road to 
China—cooperation for victory.” One par- 
ticularly enthusiastic placard read: “Wel- 
come, honorable correspondents.” At the 
principal towns there were receptions and 
speeches, and members of the convoy 
personnel had ample opportunity to 
sample many varieties of Chinese wine 
and jingbao juice. 

American units along the way turned 
out to watch the convoy vehicles roll by. 
The invariable question was: “Got any 
beer aboard?” But for many Americans 
too the convoy symbolized the climax of 
months of difficult ordeal as liaison teams, 
engineer outfits, and air supply teams, 
“We have been sweating this one out for 
a long time,” said a GI on the road. “Do 
you suppose they'll loosen up on our ro- 
tation now and let us go home?” 
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Prize of Pacific War, Manila Fell 
to MacArthur Like Ripened Plum 


On March 21, 1942, as he boarded a 
train at Adelaide in Australia, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur issued this state- 
ment: “The President of the 
States ordered me -to break through the 
Japanese lines and proceed from Cor- 
regidor to Australia for the purpose, as I 
understand, of organizing the American 
offensive against Japan. A primary pur- 
pose of this is relief of the Philippines. 
I came.through and I shall return.” * 

Last week—three years, one month, 
and one day after the Japanese had 
captured the city—General of the Army 
MacArthur came back. This simple state- 
ment led off his triumphant Feb. 5 com- 
muniqué: “Our troops have entered 
Manila.” Twenty-six days. after the 
Americans landed at Lingayen Gulf, 
two divisions marched into the city. 





United 





cavalrymen forged their place in history 
on the Admiralty Islands and the Philip- 
pine island of Leyte. 

-It was these two crack divisions that 
led the American Army back to Manila. 
It was a friendly race between them all 
the way to see which reached the Philip- 
pine capital first. With the 37th astride 
Highway 3 and the First on Highway 5 
to the east, the Yanks charged southward 
in drives of amazing swiftness. “We've 
fought our way a hundred miles and 
we won't let those damned feather mer- 
chants beat us in,” Beightler said in an 
order of the day as he urged his for- 
ward elements on. Mudge did not make 
a formal reply. - 

At dusk on the evening of Feb. 3, after 
a dash of 100 miles in 66 hours, a flying 
column of tanks and motorized infantry 
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The road to Manila: Americans stop to examine smashed Jap tanks 


For Americans, the news carried the 
emotional impact which the liberation 
of Paris had for the world. Militarily, 
it marked the culmination of the efforts 
of the three great Pacific theaters—the 
Southwest, South, and Central Pacific 
commands. One of the chief reasons they 
had been set up was to retake Manila. 
Now they had succeeded. 


To the Swift: Maj. Gen. Verne D. 
Mudge’s First Cavalry Division and Maj. 
Gen. Robert S. Beightler’s 37th (Buckeye) 
Infantry Division are two of the best out- 
fits in the Philippines. The 37th gained 
its fame on New Georgia and Bougain- 
ville in the South Pacific; the dismounted 


of the First Cavalry Division led by Brig. 
Gen. William C. Chase broke into Manila 
from the east. Storming through barri- 
cades against intense sniper fire, the 
Americans rushed first to Santo Tomas 
concentration camp, where about 3,700 
emaciated civilians were interned. Amid 
scenes of unrestrained emotion, the™in- 
ternees were liberated and given their 
first square meal in months. Next, the 
First Cavalry seized Malacanan Palace, 
the residence of the Philippine Presidents. 


MockArthur Returns: At about the 
same time, men of the 37th Division 
reached the northern suburbs. Taking 


Grace Park airfield and, filling up their _ 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


IN WAR AND PEACE, IMAGINATION HELPS BUILD BETTER PRODUCTS FOR You! 


Imagination climbs higher than 
the ladder, doubts the obvious, 
questions knowledge — to learn 
how to make better products. 


Imagination at Chrysler is the 
questioning, probing quality 

in men that molds special value 
into Chrysler Corporation cars 
and trucks — or tanks and guns. 


- CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES PROGRAM THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 


Ideas and questions fly when Chrysler 
people get together. Differences of 
opinion lead to experiment, proof, 
improvements . . . and all Chrysler 
Corporation products gain. 

For Chrysler is organized to use 
imagination and ideas. Its manufac- 
turing divisions are parts of a team 
that pools the experience and dis- 
coveries of all for the benefit of each. 


The imagination of talented people 
earned this company’s reputation for 
pioneering car and truck improve- 


sk IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT 


Plymouth 
DODGE 


DeSoto 
CHRYSLER 


ments of real value to you . . . such as 
the exclusive Chrysler combination of 
Fluid Drive and Floating Power which 
gives you economical and effortless 
car performance. 


Chrysler imagination found how to 
build tanks on assembly lines, guns, 
ammunition, gyrocompasses, aircraft 
engines, wing sections and other war 
equipment quickly and in large quan- 
tities. After Victory, this same 
imagination again will be at work 
improving cars and trucks for you. 
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Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 
CHRYSLER 

Marine and Industrial Engines. 
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THREE REASONS WHY 


”"“Nfartin Mariner 


IS POISON TO U-BOATS! 


"THE! Navy is frequently silent on sub- 

sinkings. But when you read of con- 
voy after convoy getting through, you 
know Martin Mariners are at work. 
From Iceland to Rio these big 20-ton 
flying boats help guard the sea lanes, 
ready at a moment’s notice to unleash 
a storm of gunfire and depth charges on 
lurking killers of the deep. They’re 
deadly poison to U-boats! 


WHY MARINERS ARE TOPS AGAINST SUBS 


Take a look at the picture above and 
note the big sturdy hull. That means 


seaworthiness, the ability to take off or 
land in rough weather, maintaining the 
constant, never-ceasing hunt for U-boats. 
Then look at the broad tail with its twin 
fins. That gives stability, a steady plat- 
form, assured accuracy in bombing. 
Finally, there’s the spread of those long, 
gull-wings. Such wingspread enables 
Mariners to “coast” through the air, 
with engines throttled down for mini- 
mum fuel consumption, permitting them 
to stay aloft hours longer. In addition, 
these tough PBM’s pack sufficient fire- 
power to slug it out with a U-boat’s guns 


OFFICIAL NAVY PHOTOS SHOW MARTIN MARINERS SINKING NAZI) SUB 
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when making low-level attacks. The Mar- 
iner was designed as a scourge for subs! 


YOUR OWN COMMAND 


When you pilot a Martin Mariner, you’re 
leader of an eleven-man crew. If you’ve 
got what it takes to fly, you belong in the 
Navy Air Force. It’s a real opportunity 
to learn the trade of the future... avia- 
tion. Even now Martin has completed 
plans for giant 150-ton “flying hotels,” 
the transportation of tomorrow. Such 
ships, weaving an aerial network over the 
world will require crews of expert fliers. 
You can be one of them, if you start 
now to win your Navy Wings of Gold! 


Tue Gienn L. Martin Company 
Battimore-3, MaryLAND 
The Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska Company—Omaha 
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U. 8S. Navy from Acme 


These landmarks will be American once more: (1) the harbor,-(2) Pasig River, (3) Mint and Treasury, (4) Philippine Legislature 
Building, (5) Fort Santiago, (6) Santo Tomas University, and (7) Post Office 


canteens and helmets with cold beer 
discovered in a brewery, they moved 
into the city in great strength the next 
morning as the sound of chérchbells 
mingled with the booms. of Japanese 
demolitions. “I headed into Manila with 
Capt. John McCurdy of Des Moines,” 
Robert Shaplen, NEwswEeEk war corre- 
spondent, reported. “He commands the 
reconnaissance troop of the 37th which 
paved the way for the division’s advance 
down the central plains, frequently doing 
the only fighting there was with a bastard 
collection of armed jeeps, armored cars, 
and occasional tanks. 

“The word had been passed along that 
everything was to go to Manila that could 
get there, and everything did, including 
several hundred guerrillas dressed in a 
weird assortment of colorful clothes and 
carrying weapons that ranged from cap- 
tured Jap rifles to ancient family pistols. 
It was a little ironic, however, that de- 
spite the quantities of vehicles it was the 
old-fashioned infantry with sore feet that 
entered the city in force.” 

MacArthur was at the front most of the 
time. While the guns rattled not far away, 
the Filipinos crowded the sidewalks to 
give him a hero’s welcome. Scattering 
flowers before him, saluting, and waving 
their hats frantically, they shouted again 
and again: “MockArthur! MockArthur!” 
This was the climax of the general’s ca- 
reer. Setting up headquarters in the 
northern outskirts, he directed operations 
for cleaning the Japs out. 


_ Bless the Americans! Inside the city, 
the feather merchants of the First Cavalry 
had neither time nor inclination to gloat 
over the 87th Division: The’ time for 


taunts would come later. Several thou- 


sand Japs organized in suicide units were 
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Three thrusts isolated Manila 


holed up in buildings, parks, and street 
fortifications. Most of them were in the 
“old walled city” south of the Pasig River. 

But despite the fighting the Filipinos 
were wild with joy. A toothless, ragged 
old woman seized a hard-boiled colonel’s 
hand and kissed it. “The Americans are 
b.ck,” she wept happily. “God bless you, 
sir. God bless you, sir. God bless the 
Americans!” “No more Japs! No more 
Japs!” a man in a white coat yelled as he 
distributed bananas to the soldiers. Wom- 
en and girls handed out hot coffee and 
cold water; children ran out in the streets 
and grabbed the hands of the GI’s. A 
small boy darted out and gave an egg to 
a correspondent: “My geeft, sair! Wel- 
come to the Americans!” 


By Land and by Sea: MacArthur, the 
master of amphibious warfare, had set the 
stage for capturing Manila by bringing 
the new Eighth Army,.under Lt. Gen. 


Robert L.. Eichelberger, to Luzon and 
sending it ashore in two landings de- 
signed to seal off Jap forces south and 
west of the city. On the morning of Jan. 


- 29 the 38th Division and a regimental 


combat team of the 24th Division invaded 
Zambales Province, 55 airline miles west 
of Manila, without opposition. When Fili- 


pinos planted American flags on the 


beaches, a planned shelling and bombing 
was Called off.and the landings were made 
without a shot. Meeting only a few Japs 
on the way the Yanks sped over Subic 
Pass, took the former naval base of Olong- 
apo on Subic Bay, and pushed across the 
base of Bataan Peninsula to join the 37th 
Division coming down from the north. 

Three days later, the Eleventh Air- 
borne Division of the Eighth Army also 
landed virtually without opposition at 
Nasughu in Batangas Province, 35 miles 
south of Manila. The grounded airborne 
infantry marched inland toward Manila, 
and elements of the same division landed 
by parachute ahead of them at Tagaytay 


City. 


Where Are the Japs? The astound- 
ing ease with which the Luzon campaign 
has proceeded puzzled Army and Navy 
officers both in Washington and the Pa- 
cific. Only a small number of Japs were 
caught in it. 

After Leyte, the Japs were expected to 
fight even more bitterly for Luzon. That 
was shown by the fact that MacArthur 
has announced nine divisions in action 
on that island. Then the Japs practically 
handed Manila over to him. Yet they 
must know that the United States Navy 
will soon begin to use it as a base for 
systematically seeking out the Imperial 
Fleet and forcing it to battle or destroy- 
ing it piecemeal in harbors. And they also 
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ia that with Manila in iT amiven 


possession Luzon will become a giant 
staging area for the American-Army in 
preparation for the invasion of China or 
Japan itself. 


At Cabanatuan, Living Dead 
Couldn’t Believe in Freedom 


One of the most dramatic exploits of 
the war was that of American Rangers 
and Filipino guerrillas who last week 
pierced the enemy lines in the hills east 


of the central Luzon plain and brought 


back some 500 Americans plus a few 
Britons, Dutch, and Norwegians from the 
infamous Japanese prison camp at Ca- 
banatuan. Robert Shaplen, NEwswEEx 
war correspondent, sent this story of the 
daring raid. 


The rescue operation actually began on 
Jan. 27, when guerrillas brought informa- 
tion that approximately 500 American 
prisoners of war were in an old American 
Army camp 20 miles behind the Japanese 
lines at Cabanatuan. At 2 p.m. the next 
day a band of Rangers jumped off. Each 
man carried two knives and a pistol. 
Some had Browning automatic rifles and 
Garands and a few carried bazookas. The 
Rangers lugged canteens of water, but 
they were instructed to save it for the 
prisoners and to drink stream water disin- 
fected with halazone tablets. They trav- 
eled mostly by night, through rice pad- 
dies,. hugging pebbly beds of brooks, 
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olding eas and open spaces. At dusk 


on Jan. 29 they were ready. But at the 
final moment guerrillas reported to Lt. 
Col. Henry A. Mucci of Denver, Colo., 
the commander of the rescuing force, 
that a large formation of Japs with armor 
was passing north through the region. So 
Mucci and his men hid and waited. 

At 4:30 p.m. on Jan. 31 I got into a 
Piper Cub and flew over. Cabanatuan. 
The attack was scheduled to take place 
between 4 and 5. Lt. William Buchfield 
of Steubenville, Ohio, kept the plane hov- 
ering over the camp. for 30 minutes. Be- 
low us we could see every feature in the 
barbed-wire rectangle, which is 600 yards 
long and 400 wide. There were 70 tin- 
roofed barracks. 

The place looked totally deserted. The 
six fighter planes that were to knock out 
the guard towers buzzed and buzzed 
again, but held their fire. It looked as if 
the Japs had got wind of the plot and 
fled with the captives. Later-we found 
that the hour of attack had been post- 
poned until 7:45. 


Convincing the Captives: At twilight 


Colonel Mucci’s Rangers struck. Three 
Jap guards at the main entrance were 
drilled through the heart and the lock on 
the gate was shot off. A fourth guard in 
one of the towers tumbled down headfirst 
with BAR bullets in his chest. One Rang- 
er platoon raced through the enclosure to 
the enemy garrison in the rear; within 
minutes the remaining 69 guards were 
dead and two truckloads of Japs were 
fleeing through clouds of dust. 

In the meantime another Ranger pla- 
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toon went icondl five barracks: Jcaxing 
the prisoners. But the prisoners couldn't 
believe in their liberation. When_ they 
heard the first shots, they had dived into 
trenches or flattened themselves on the 
bamboo slats that served as beds, sure 

that the Japs were shooting to-kill them. 
Then came the ‘question: “Hey, are you’ 
the Yanks?”—and the answer: “Damn 
right we are!” In twenty minutes the 
Rangers had convinced the captives, cor- 
raled them, and marched them out the 
rear gate. Many had to be carried. 


The March to Life: A large group of 
unarmed guerrillas with 37 wagons met 
the procession 2 miles away. The sick and 
the maimed were helped in, six to a 
wagon, and then the long, dark: trek 
began. Painful as it was, there wasn’t a 
man who wanted to stop to rest his 
shattered feet. Of them 46 were Navy 
men taken on Corregidor or in Manila; 
19 were Marines; 34 were civilian con- 
struction workers; and the rest were from 
the Army, except for a few foreigners. 

A good percentage of the Army prison- 
ers were veterans of the Bataan death 
march. They had reached Camp O’Don- 
nell in six nightmare days. At O’Donnell, 
hundreds of their companions died, along 
with 28,000 Filipinos, and were buried 
in the hills above the camp. 

Many in the camp had worked previ- 
ously as slaves on Nichols Field, where 
they had shoved 2-ton trucks loaded with 
dirt for air strips. The Nichols men had 
probably the most horrible stories to tell: 
Those with.dysentery were taken to near- 
by fields and shot to death; others were 
clubbed and lashed into insensibility; 
some had maimed themselves in order 
to be transferred. There were men who 
had slaved in Baguio sawmills or sweated 
on farms on Davao and Cebu. Others had 
been at Cabanatuan all three years. 


Visions of Freedom: Food at the pris- 
on camp never consisted of much more 
than occasional soup, rice, and vegeta- 
bles. The barracks were infested. with 


’ bedbugs. The Japanese guards beat the 


prisoners now and then, but mostly left 
them alone so long as they worked. On 
Jan. 10, a day after the Americans landed 


on Luzon, the Japs called the American 


officer in charge, and told him the pris- 
oners were “free” but were to stay inside 
the pens. 

Then the Japs fled north with their 
troops. Three days later, however, they 
were back, And gradually, in the two 
weeks that followed, conditions grew 
worse again at Cabanatuan, although, al- 
lowed to collect their own food, the pris- 
oners gained a little weight. Every day 
truckloads of enemy soldiers rushing up 
the highway to Baguio used the camp as 
a stopover for the night. Ten days a 
the Ranger raid a Cub. —— drop 
note over the copy ee a Jap gra it 
first, After that the bere end mt were told to 
stay in their barr not tos wave at 



































STYRON 


Styron—first in both price and production—is 
produced by Dow to meet manufacturers’ postwar 
requirements. Those interested are invited to learn 
more about Styron and other Dow Plastics. 


Dow Plastics include 
Styron, Saran, Saran Film, Ethocel 
and Ethocel Sheeting 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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IS BIG NEWS 





Our young friend doesn’t 
know it, but his new comb 


~is-something to blow about 
_in-more ways than one. Not 
Salone because it is a fine 


“durable comb. It is all of 
that. But also, it is vitally 
important news to everyone 
interested in plastics. 

To the entire plastics 
industry this comb is a 
**measuring stick’’—for it is 
made of Styron, a brilliant 


Dow plastic that is No. 1 on the list of materials 


for many new products. It tells a story of volume 
production at low cost that will affect the appear- 
ance, quality and price of countless products— 
ranging from automobiles to costume jewelry. 
Combs also demonstrate Styron’s lustrous appear- 
ance, transparency, color range, adaptability to 


easy precision molding. These same advantages, 
plus other distinctive properties—low water absorp- 


tion, excellent electrical resistance, immunity to 
acids—suggest the almost unlimited potentials of 
this versatile material in all plans involving plastics, 
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Does Germany Face Assault by Sea? 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. og 


From the naval point of view, a 
very interesting statement that Germany 
still faced the threat of a sea-borne in- 
vasion was made last week by Admiral 
Sir Harold Burrough, newly appointed 
naval commander-in-chief under Gen- 
eral of the Army Eisenhower. He. said 
that “the coasts of Germany and the re- 
mainder of Western Europe still occu- 
pied by the enemy offer an opportunity 
for the use of sea power such as the as- 
sault on Walcheren [off the Netherlands 
coast] which turned the key to the port 
of Antwerp.” 

What gives the statement force is the 
fact that, though there have been nu- 
merous amphibious landings in the 
Mediterranean and the great one on the 
coast of France on D Day, the influence 
of amphibious strategy has been almost 
entirely submerged by that of purely 
land strategy. Only today, when the 
Germans are on the run, is amphibious 
warfare spoken of as.an important im- 
plement of the European campaign, 
though in the Pacific its importance has 
long been recognized. 

Before a major amphibious operation 
in the North Sea can be contemplated, 
however, certain conditions must be ful- 
filled. The preliminaries, organization, 
and so on were thoroughly tested on D 
Day. Sea and air power and small land- 
ing craft should be sufficient, and ade- 
quate military strength is indispensable. 
The one factor beyond human control is 
weather. 

Preliminary landings in areas touched 


NORTH SEA 
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An amphibious invasion of the Reich would probably ‘strike this area 


ah 


by the North Sea are subject to: the 
sweep of wind and. sea. On the south 
coast of Norway and Denmark, which 
include those portions bordering on 
the Skagerrak and. Kattegat, the sea- 
son fairly free from storms starts in 
March, but in Helgoland Bight, which 
practically includes. the important Ger- 
man sea ports of Emden, Bremen, and 
Hamburg, continuous good weather be- 
gins in April. 

The value of a major amphibious op- 
eration now can only be assessed in its 
relation to the entire European cam- 
paign, and to its prospects of receiving 
continuous support, once the operation 
is projected. As matters stand today, ex- 
traneous supporting movements which 
once might have been in order are out- 
moded. This rather eliminates any land- 
ing in Norway. The capture of Bergen 
would only destroy a Nazi submarine 
nest, and the submarine, though still a 
menace, is now only incidental to the 
main issue, which is a drive at the heart 
of Germany. 


The transfer of German troops be- 
tween Norway and Germany can in a 
degree be impeded by the Allied fleet 
and its submarines. Furthermore, it is 
too late in the war to make the objective 
of a major amphibious operation the re- 
lief of an occupied country. Hence any 
attempt to occupy the Jutland Penin- 
sula or any of the islands comprising 
Denmark could have only two objec- 
tives, of which the first and most im- 
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portant would be to break through into 
the Western Baltic, as the Soviets have 
done in the east, and get at the real 
underbelly of Germany which borders 
the Baltic Sea. This operation requires 
a long continuous line of communica- 
tions. Forcing the entrance to the Baltic 
was the dream of Lord Fisher when he 
was First Sea Lord in the British Ad- 
miralty in the early days of the last war. 

The second objective would be to get 
at the remains of the Nazi Fleet, which 
has been reported as harboring south of 
Copenhagen in a large and well-pro- 
tected sea area, undoubtedly covered 
by a mine field. 


There then remain three other sea 
areas for consideration. The first runs 
from Walcheren to the hook of Holland, 
in easy communication with Britain. 
This area would hardly merit a major 
amphibious operation as the Allies al- 
ready hold Antwerp. The stretch of 
coast extending from Den Helder to 
the Ems River and covered by the West 
Frisian Islands from Texel to Borkum 
would hardly seem to be worth a major 
effort since it doesn’t lead directly to 
Germany. But that part of the German 
coast stretching from the Ems River 
with its port of Emden, the Weser with 
its port of Bremen, and the Elbe with 
its great port of Hamburg, and the Kiel 
Canal opposite Cuxhaven—all within a 
radius of 275 miles from Britain—would 
be a great prize. Furthermore, it: lies 
well to the east of the Rhine and the 
Siegfried Line. : 

This portion of the coast is covered } 
by the East Frisian Islands and is open 
to approach from the sea through nar- 
row channels. It is guarded by several 
islands large enough for air fields and 


‘ by Helgoland, which in a sweep of 20 


miles covers the Elbe, Jade, and Weser 


_ rivers. This area has always held a po- 


tential invasion threat for Britain, par- 
ticularly since it turned Helgoland over 
to Germany. 

In the last war three obstacles stood 
in the way of the penetration of the 
Baltic Sea by the British Fleet—the Ger- 
man Fleet, the mine fields obstructing 
passage, and coastal defense guns. To- 
day air power has changed this pic- 
ture. The devastating effect of air bom- 
bardment ‘can at least so neutralize the 


«.. power of heavy shore artillery that fleets 


can move in nearby waters with great- 
er immunity than formerly. This will be 


proved at Corregidor and. could. be }. 


proved at Helgoland. © 
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FOR METAL:-MINDED MEN 


Electalloy (Electric Furnace Iron) was first developed to meet the need 
for better piston ring metal in modern high-speed, high-compression 
automobile motors. Successfully tested and proved under these exacting 


conditions, Electalloy is now used in many other precision parts where 


extra strength, extra springiness, extra wear-resistance are musts. 


This superior metal... stronger, more dependable, 
longer lasting ... may well be the answer to your prob- 


lem. Our metallurgical staff’ will be glad to consult 


Awarded 0 twoplents with you.... Remember, Electalloy is exclusively a 
McQuay- Norris Ord, 


Management Division McQuay-Norris development: 


Below, photomicrograph of Electalloy af 700 
magnification reveals matrix of extreme fine 
grain sorbitic constituent (high strength), areas 
of phosphorous eutectic steadite (resistance to 
wear and elevated temperatures), well-dispersed 
graphite flakes (lubrication and lubrication voids) 
and complete absence of “free ferrite” (pre- 
vents scuffing and scoring under certain frictional 
conditions). 


 McQUAY-NORRI 


MANUFACTURING COM PANY 


St. Louis, Mo. « Toronto, Ont: 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON; STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 
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Senate Delay in Vote on Wallace 
Puts Off a Right-Left Showdown 


F.D.R. May Show His Hand 


on Managed Economy Question 
by Choice of Lending Chief 


The Democratic whip of the Senate, 
the tall and drawling Lister Hill of Ala- 
bama had the floor: 

“I have been in politics a long time, 
and I know there are times when it is 
necessary to make a virtue of political 
necessity..If I should vote for the George 
bill, it would only be because I am so 
anxious to see Mr. Wallace’s nomination 
as Secretary of Commerce confirmed. I 
would do it because I knew that such a 
vote would be necessary . . . I recognize 
that a majority of the Senate is unwilling 
to turn over to Mr. Wallace, effective and 
competent as I believe him to be, the ad- 
ministration of the lending agencies, 
holding the views that he does.” 

Thus Hill last week confessed for the 
record a face-saving strategy that was a 
secret to no one. The day before Sen. 
Claude D. Pepper of Florida, leader of 
the New Deal bloc had conceded that 
there were not sufficient votes to confirm 
Henry A. Wallace unless the Senate first 
passed the bill sponsored by Sen. Walter 


F. George, denuding the Department of 
Commerce of its vast powers over gov- 
ernment lending. Now the Wallace back- 
ers were mustering their forces to pro- 
tect the flank of their retreat. 

When the Senate convened last Thurs- 
day, the bitterly contending left-wing and 
conservative elements had reached a 
showdown. Conservative Democrats, 
needled daily by Harry Flood Byrd, 
sharp-eyed junior senator from Virginia, 
had decided to try to thwart the pro- 
Wallace strategy and reject the nomina- 
tion outright. Byrd feared that the Presi- 
dent might later vest Wallace’s office with 
vast power by executive order. 


“The Chair Recognizes”: Up rose Sen. 
Josiah W. Bailey, hard-shelled North Car- 
olinian, whose Senate Commerce com- 
mittee a week before had adversely re- 
ported the Wallace nomination while 
simultaneously approving the George bill 
(NEwsweEEK, Feb. 5). “I move that the 
Senate,” he intoned, “proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business” (free 
translation: “I move that the Senate con- 
sider the Wallace nomination”). New 
Dealers sprang to their feet, demanding 
a roll call. To get the George bill up first, 
the motion must be defeated. Slowly, the 


clerk called the roll. Senators, newsmen, 
and galleryites, unwilling to wait for the 
official results, kept their own tallies. At 
the end it was plain that the motion had 
failed by a 42-42 tie vote. But the record 
would show otherwise: Sen. Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio changed his vote and joined 
the Wallace supporters to make it parlia- 
mentarily possible for the conservatives 
to demand reconsideration. Announced 
vote: 43 to 41 against the motion. 

Once more Taft rose, this time to de- 
mand another vote in the hope absent 
members would arrive and carry Bailey’s 
motion. But Vice President Harry S. Tru- 
man chose to recognize Senate Democrat- 
ic Leader Alben W. Barkley, who called 
up the George bill. The first round: had 
gone to the Wallace strategists. 


“I Would Approve”: The debate on 
the George bill was almost perfunctory. 
Its passage was never doubted. Speedily 
the Senate approved it, 74 to 12, and 
again Barkley took the floor. “I move,” 
he said, “that the further consideration 
of Mr. Wallace to be Secretary of Com- 
merce be postponed until the first day of 
March next.” The House, he continued, 
should be given time to act on the George 
measure, the President time to sign it. 

Then, to quiet the fears of those who 
thought Mr. Roosevelt might veto it, 
Barkley read the communication from 
the President which Pepper had urged 
on him earlier in the week. The Presi- 
dent noted that in 1942 he had trans- 
ferred the functions of the Federal Loan 
Agency to the Secretary of Commerce, 
Jesse Jones, who had headed the agency 


before joining the Cabinet. Now, wrote 


Mr. Roosevelt, “should the Congress re- 











WASTE HEAT ZONE 


Yes, that is the all-important 
question in house heating. For the ‘Comfort 
Conscious Zone’”’ is the only part of your 
rooms that matters so far as bodily comfort 
is concerned. It is the space from the floor 
to standing height, approximately six feet. 
The upper space might be called the “Waste 
Heat Zone,” because heat that rises there 
is largely wasted. 


In the average home, even though equip-. 
ped with the most modern of present-day 
heating systems, temperature from floor to 
ceiling may vary as much as twenty degrees. 
All too frequently floors are drafty and too 
cold for children to play on without endan- 


HEAT 4 gering their health. 
CanulhaN satis Fortunately, Minneapolis-Honeywell has 


CEILINGS HOT... devised a new and different heating control 
FLOORS COLD } . ne ‘ 

sea HIE system that will correct this condition. It is 

called MODUFLOW. By an ingenious meth- 

od of heat control and supply, Moduflow 

utilizes much of the heat formerly wasted at 

HEAT the ceiling to heat the lower levels; result — 

CONTROLLED BY blissful, even comfort from top to bottom 


MODUFLOW of the ““Comfort Conscious Zone.” 


ALL OV MF 
BE OVER COMED EE Every home, however modest, can afford 


the greater comfort and efficiency of Modu- 
flow. Learn how easily and economically 
Moduflow can be installed in your present 
‘heating system or new home, after the war. 
Mail the coupon today for your free copy of 
“Heating and Air Conditioning the Postwar 
Home” — the booklet that tells how Modu- 
flow will create a new standard of comfort 
in house heating. 


MODUFLOW 


THE NEW HONEYWELL HEATING 
CONTROL SYSTEM 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
2826 Fourth Ave. S., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
Please send my free copy of “‘Heating and 

Air Conditioning the Postwar Home.” 
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While Senators ponder his confirmation, Wallace poses for a Jo Davidson bust 


turn these functions to the Federal Loan 
Agency . . . I would approve the meas- 
ure.” The last tactic of the retreat had 
been effected; the Wallace supporters 
had consolidated their lines. The Senate, 
without even a formal vote, agreed to the 
postponement. Nothing short of an upset 
could prevent Wallace’s confirmation 
March l—even the Republicans conced- 
ed it. Too many senators had committed 
themselves to support the nomination if 
_ the George bill became law. 


Significance-—~— 


Much more was postponed by the 
Senate than Wallace’s nomination. If Mr. 
Roosevelt is determined to place the im- 
mense lending authority of the Federal 
government under a left winger, like Wal- 
lace, then the Senate will soon face the 
issue afresh. When Jesse Jones resigned 
as Secretary of Commerce he also with- 
drew as Federal Loan Administrator. 
With the lending authority restored to 
the Federal Loan Agency, a new admin- 
istrator must be named by the President 
and confirmed or rejected by the Senate. 

Wallace had served notice that if he 
retained the control of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. and its subsidiaries, 
he would use the lending authority to 
implement a managed-economy program 
—a “floor” under jobs, government-guar- 
anteed private loans, and Federal aid for 
medical and educational institutions. It 
was at this prospect as much as at Wal- 
lace’s own left-wing record that the 
Senate balked. The real test of how far 
left Mr. Roosevelt intends to move, and 
how far Congress will acquiesce, will 
come when the President makes known 
his choice for loan administrator. 


Bricker, Attorney 


Across the huge desk in his office in 
the state house in Columbus, Gov. Frank 
J. Lausche of Ohio last week faced a 
small semicircle of visitors. He spoke 
cordially to the one on his left—his prede- 
cessor, lately the Republican candidate 
for Vice President, John W. Bricker. “I 
shall be interested in what you have to 
say, Governor,” Lausche began. 

Thus Bricker, after six years as the 
state’s chief executive, made his first for- 
mal appearance as a private individual 
engaged in the practice of law. The case 
at hand was not yet ready for the courts. 
Stemming from a Supreme Court deci- 
sion of last June which held insurance 
to be interstate commerce, it involved a 
plan by the Prudential Life Insurance 
Co. of New Jersey to resist further im- 
position of the 2% per cent Ohio tax on 
premiums paid to out-of-state insurance 
companies. This tax, which produced 
$8,503,000 in revenue last year, is not 
levied upon companies operating within 
the state. 


To Governor Lausche the revenue 


. issue was the crux. To make up possible 


losses if Prudential won its point, the gov- 
ernor hinted he might have to tax the 
Ohio companies. Representing the Ohio 
group, Bricker cautioned against such a 
move. He argued for the status quo, 
pending the fate of a bill in Congress 
putting the insurance field under state 
regulation and thereby reversing the high 
court’s decision. 


Down But Not Out: The friendly, 
half-hour conference between Lausche 
and Bricker and his clients left the matter 
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up in the air, at least until March 1, when 
insurance-tax payments are next due. In 
the interim, Bricker continued as one of 
Ohio’s busiest citizens. His crowded 
schedule, both professional and_per- 
sonal,* clearly indicated unwillingness to 
accept his defeat at the polls as a crip- 
pling blow to his political hopes. 

Bricker stepped from the governorship 
early in January directly into a new law 
partnership—Bricker, Marburger, Evatt 
& Barton (Robert L. Barton was his per- 
sonal campaign manager )—specializing in 
corporation, public-utility, taxation, and 
insurance practice. Strongly attached to 
Columbus, Bricker resumed his law ca- 
reer there despite an attractive offer 
which would have taken him to another 
part of the country as counsel for a big 
financial firm. His offices in the Insurance 
Union Building are in the same rooms 
used for the pre-convention Bricker-for- 
President headquarters. Next door is the 


‘public-relations firm of Flanagan & Avren, 
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former Bricker publicity and advance 
men who now have no connection with 
the ex-governor but stand ready should 
the need arise. 

From the Governor’s Mansion the 
Brickers moved to a new home in Upper 
Arlington, the suburb where they lived, 
in a much smaller house, before Bricker 
became governor. Among his frequent 
visitors are out-of-state GOP leaders 
who drop in “to pay their respects.” (A 
recent conferee for an hour and a half 
was Alf M. Landon.) 

In the state capital the ex-governor 
still enjoys a semi-public social life. Not 
a few think he will run for governor 
again in 1946 as a prelude to the °48 
Presidential campaign. A recent all-sports 
banquet was roused to its biggest ovation 
of the evening when, after Bricker spoke, 
the toastmaster, Joe Williams, New York 
World-Telegram sports columnist, de- 
clared: “I may be prejudiced, but it is 
my opinion that you have just listened 
to the next President of the United 
States.” 


He Knew Johnny 


Through the iron gates of the Seven- 
teenth Regiment Armory on Park Avenue 
the crowds streamed unendingly last 
Thursday evening. This was New York 
at its most cross-sectional: the rich and 
the poor, the chic and the down-at-heel, 
the first- and the tenth-generation Amer- 
icans. All bore the evidence of their right 
to admission: a badge supplied by the 
Red Cross, proving them next-of-kin to 
Americans held captive by the Nazis or 
Japs. 

Within, the seating in the great hall 
recalled the floor arrangement of a na- 
tional political convention: According to 
the absentee’s whereabouts, his family 
representative sat in a section marked 





®Workhorse of the 1944 campaign, Bricker trav- 


eled 54,000 miles and made 300 speeches. His pro- 
o- this month called for two ap) ances in New 
ork, before the Real Estate and at the Na- 


tional Republican Club’s Lincoln Day dinner. 

















Surprised? You're not the only one. 
There are still folks who think Conti- 
nental makes only quality metal cans. 


We don’t blame you, either. Conti- 
nental makes billions of cans for 12,000 
customers in 135 industries! We’ve al- 
ways aimed, however, to serve custom- 
ers completely. So we’re now making 
many other packaging and plastic 
products. 


Today, of course, we’re all-out for 
war. But when it’s won, keep your eye 
on Continental and on the Continental 
trade-mark, too! You'll be seeing the 
Triple-C more and more in industry 
and in your home. 


... ARE ALL MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 








Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts + Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J..— Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond: Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal - Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, S. A. 
Havana. 


Keep your eye on Continental — foe packaging and plastic products 


Tune in “REPORT TO scx NATION,” every Saturday over CBS coast-to-coast network. 
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Choose the Manis aa an Trust in Rubber! 


Today, a// tires are manufactured from 
GRS (Government Rubber, Styrene). 


All manufacturers of tires start with this 
same new, wartime plastic. 


Extra safety and mileage in today’s tires, 
therefore, can come only from extra skill 
in tire building — from superior compound- 
ing and craftsmanship. 


That’s why the name that is “signed” to 
the new tires you buy is far more im- 
portant now than it ever has been before. 


EI 








OF QUALITY 





Twenty-four years devoted to building 
the BEST in tires have given Seiber- 
ling a rich background of achieve- 
ment in rubber research and a priceless 
reputation for honesty in the making 
and marketing of fine quality tires. 


You can select today’s Seiberling Tire 
with complete confidence — with the 
knowledge that it is the finest syn- | 
thetic tire you can buy... for. it bears — ‘| 
The Name You Can Trust in Rubber. 
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Newsweek, Fespruary 12. 


International 


Word from Stalag 7A: Relatives of American prisoners-of-war jam a New York meeting to hear soldiers back from prison camps 


“Stalag XI B,” “Dulag Luft,” or “Oflag 
IX A/Z.” To each visitor, the sponsors of 
the meeting—local. Red Cross chapters 
and the Army Air Forces—presented a de- 
tailed map of the Reich showing camps 
and hospitals in which American prison- 
ers. of war and civilians were detained. 
Thus organized, the audience turned 
eager eyes to the dozen uniformed men 
on the platform, ten of them Army air- 
men repatriated from Germany, the 
other two veterans of Corregidor who 
escaped from a torpedoed Jap transport. 
As the throng grew hushed, the sol- 
diers—all holders of the Purple Heart— 
launched into a story they would repeat 
between now and April 4 to equally 
anxious groups in 30 other American 
cities:* a story compounded of personal 
experience with the Axis, firsthand re- 
ports of prison-camp conditions, and ad- 
vice on how POW families might help. 


Voices From Captivity: The éyewit- . 


ness accounts were a blend of wit and 
pathos: 

@ Sgt. Harold Sheahan, once a Brook- 
lyn shipyard worker, was irked by the 
way the Nazi guards constantly heiled a 
picture of Hitler which hung over the 
camp piano. In retaliation he taught 
them what they innocently believed was 
a new American love song: “The Fiihrer’s 
Face.” 

@ Gestapo ‘attempts to ascertain the 
number of gunners on a B-24 brought 
this deadpan reply: “Fourteen gunners 
and two scorekeepers.” 

@ Lt. William F. Higgins jr, pilot of a 
B-17 which had three engines destroyed 
during a mission over Kiel, ordered his 
crew to bail out. Alone in the plane, he 
lost consciousness and woke two days 
later in a hospital. “I don’t know yet, and 
probably never will, how I ever got out 
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Mothers besiege Cpl. Willard E. Hall for news of their boys 


of that plane,” Higgins confided, “but 
se a Guy upstairs and He took care 
of it.” ; 

@ On the watch for a chance to propa- 
gandize for the Allies, three newly cap- 
tured soldiers managed to open their 
well-stocked emergency food parcels in 
the presence of goggle-eyed German ci- 
ae Authorities hustled them out of 
sight. 

@ Capt. Ragnar Barhaug assured the 


meeting: “The Red Cross food parcels 
are the staff of life for all the boys.” — 

@ Confined for two and a half years in 
the Philippines, T/3 Donald I. McPher- 
son had a prize recipe: python meat fried 
in brushless shaving cream. 

@ The Japs commented to their captives 
on the small number of Americans on 
Bataan. The conquerors had expected 
to -find at least 10,000. From the. 


group of prisoners. rose a weak little 
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The snowbound East had stalled trains, isolated cities, and milk by bobsled 


voice: “Just ‘wait till you do run up 
against 10,000 Americans!” 

@ The Filipinos are almost fanatically de- 
voted to the Americans; their favorite 
song is “(God Bless America.” In one area 
where. pirisoners-of-war were working, 
Filipino girls showed up every morning 
with jars of hot coffee for the men. The 
Japs allowed them through, but then beat 
them up brutally. The girls were back the 
next morning with more coffee. 


“Did You Know Johnny?” After the 


anecdotes came a question-and-answer 
period. The queries flew thick and fast 
as anxious relatives rushed a traveling 
mike toted by William (Red) Barber, the 
baseball commentator. “Do our boys get 
the war news?” Yes—they have ways of 
knowing what's going on. “With . the 
Russians overrunning the Reich,’ would 
the prisoners be moved? Should we keep 
sending packages?” Yes, the Red Cross 
would be able to trace any shifting pris- 
oners; good things to send were baking 
pans and powder, spices, large towels, 
underwear, shaving s 

The evening's climax came when the 
twelve guests dispersed to the various 
sections to answer questions about spe- 
cific camps and prisoners. Affably, but 
needing the protection of their two body- 
guards apiece, they were mercilessly 
handled by people who shoved, pulled 
at. their. clothes, waved snapshots, and 
demanded above all: “Did you know 
Johnny?” (In a surprising number of in- 
stances they did.) The men were patient 
and helpful. Rescued at length by supe- 


4. rior officers, they left grateful thousands 


behind them. .One woman _ happily 
summed it up: “It was terrible the way 


. we tugged at that poor kid’s arm—but 
. dit was 


wonderful that he knew. Johnny.” 


Shadow of the Groundhog 


Easterners had reason to remember the 
winter of 1917-18. That year the Atlantic 
Coast went through 60 days of its worst 
sustained cold wave. Coal riots broke out 
in New York streets, and ice piled up 20 
feet high in Raritan Bay. President Wil- 
son shut off half the White House for 
lack of fuel, schools closed, and Fuels 
Administrator Harry A. Garfield declared 
Monday a legal holiday for eight weeks. 

That record winter was challenged last 
week by conditions that produced a crisis 
in the Northeastern States. In the face of 
continuing zero temperatures, blizzards, 
fuel shortages, and transportation tie-ups 
(NEwsweEEk, Feb. 5), Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey alerted the 18,000 men of the 
New York State Guard for the first time 
since Pearl Harbor. By Friday guardsmen 
were on duty in cities along the Mohawk 
Valley from Albany to Buffalo, helping 
to clear freight yards and 4,000 miles of 
snow aed highways. 

@ In Washington the Office of Defense 
Transportation ordered another four-day 
embargo, affecting eight states, on ci- 
vilian railroad freight except for coal and 
food supplies. Passenger-train service was 
sharply cut, and the American Associa- 
tion of Railroads sent out an emergency 
call for experienced railroad men. 

@ The War Production Board on Friday 
issued a three-day ban on the use of nat- 
ural or mixed gas for heating and cooking 
by amusement centers; seven states and 
the District of Columbia were affected. 

@ Ohio was particularly hard hit. Gov. 
Frank J. Lausche asked that all public of- 
fices close down for a three-day period to 
alleviate critical coal and gas. shortages. 
In. Lockland 13,000 employes‘ ef ‘the 


Wright Aeronautical Corp. were idle be 
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‘cause the gas and electric companies 
could not meet industrial demands. At 
Marietta the Ohio River was completely 
frozen, cutting off transportation for the 
first time since the war began. 

@ Because empty cars were not reaching 
the mines, 10,000 West Virginia coal min- 
ers were idle. In the Pittsburgh district, 
87 mines shut down. ; 

@ The six New England governors con- 
ferred in Boston on the coal crisis and 
appealed for maximum production. Re- 
tail coal supplies, they said, were “al- 
most nonexistent.” 

€ Milwaukee became one of the _ first 
“brownout” cities in the nation as hun- 
dreds of stores darkened display signs in 
compliance with the WPB’s request to 
save electricity. Downtown Baltimore 
also adopted the brownout a week in ad- 
vance of government order. In New York 
the Great White Way looked like Main 
Street in a pioneer town. 

( Milk deliveries in upstate New York, 
where snowfall reached 114 inches, were 
cut by 40 per cent; egg shortages in- 
creased; many isolated cities were without 
dairy and poultry feed and perishable 
fruit. Icebergs 15 feet high floated off 
Long Island. 

¢ As in 1917-18, the bitter weather was 
not confined to the Northeast but brought 
freezing temperatures as far south as the 
Texas Panhandle. It was 6 above in Ra- 
leigh, N.C., 10 in Augusta, Ga.; 15 in 
Jacksonville, Fla., and 37 in Miami. 


.- Race, Creed, or Color 


The matter had plagued Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey throughout the 1944 Presi- 
dential campaign. The anti-Dewey argu- 
ment was this: When the special commit- 
tee appointed by former Gov. Herbert H. 
Lehman had proposed drastic legislation 
early in 1944 to fight racial and religious 
discrimination, Dewey had hedged by re- 
questing a delay for further study of the 
problem. The argument was especially 
telling in New York City. 

Actually, others beside the governor 
had thought the legislation too extreme. 
So Dewey had recommended appoint- 
ment of a temporary state commission 
against discrimination. 


The Shall Nots: Last week the gover- 
nor was vindicated and his political stand- 
ing measurably improved as New York 
became the first state likely to fight dis- 
crimination in employment effectively 
with fines and jail terms. Reporting to the 
governor and the legislature, the commit- 
tee recommended creation of a perma- 
nent, five-member commission, patterned 
after the State Labor Relations Board, 
and proposed legislation to penalize: 
al An employer who fires or refuses to 
hire, or discriminates in employment, in 
any way, ae te of cua color, creed, or 
national origin (ancestry ). 

@ A union which excludes or expels per- 
sons for those reasons.. 
@ An employer or agency which adver- 











For Blasting a “Tin Can” 
Beyond the Horizon 


Microhoning Provides 
Vital Precision Bearings 
for Battleship Gun Turrets 


A battleship 16” gun turret is a 
giant precision instrument. Weigh- 
ing 1,550 tons—as much as a 
medium destroyer—it must revolve 
swiftly, smoothly, accurately to tar- 


.get the guns with extreme back- 


lash-free precision. 


That calls for something extra- 
ordinary in bearings. They must 
be dependable and have accuracy 
and fine surface finish far beyond 
the resources of ordinary machin- 
ing methods. 


Uncle Sam needed a lot of these 
super-accurate bearings, and Micro- 
honing met the need for precision 
final machining at production 
speed. | 

Microhoning is a modern abrading 
process which can, at production 
speeds, generate close geometric 
precision of bore or cylinder with a 
margin of error often as low as 


one-thirtieth the thickness of a 
human hair. At the same time it 
provides any needed surface finish. 


In production of turret bearings 
for battleships, cruisers and destroy- 
ers—Microhoning has provided the 
desired combination of precision 
and finish, 


And, it will be more constructively 
useful in coming 
times of peace than 
it has been in war 
production. 
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STANDARD 


PUSH-BAR 
CONVEYORS 


Conveyors do more than carry in a 
horizontal plane. Standard Push-bar 
Conveyors catry and move packages 
and containers up a slope or incline 
at 30, 45, or 60 degree angles; vertical 
life conveyors carry commodities 
straight up and down to the height of 


several floors. These conveyors that 
life and lower can be used individu- 
ally or combined with a conveyor 
system to provide uninterrupted flow 
of commodities een floors. 

Push-bar conveyors and vertical lift 
conveyors are part of Standard Con- 
veyor’s wide variety of equipment to 
cut handling and production costs — 
power and gravity conveyors in belt, 
roller, chain, and slat types; spiral 
chutes, tiering machines, portable 
pilers, pneumatic tube systems. 

Standard Conveyor has been head- 
quarters for conveyors for more that 

years; we are qualified by long ex- 
perience to recommend and build 
efficient equipment for any given in- 
stallation. . Write for catalog NW-25, 
“Conveyors by Standard” — a pro- 
fusely illustrated reference book that 
will prove very useful to you. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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tises or inquires about those factors in 
connection with prospective pace wks 
unless the inquiry is based on a 
occupational qualifications. 
@ Any person, whether employer or em- 
ploye, or otherwise, who shall “aid, abet, 
incite, compel, or coerce the doing” of 
any of the defined discriminatory acts. 
(Such a provision would apply to em- 
ployes who refuse to work with Negroes, 
for example. ) - 
When violations were charged, con- 
ciliation would be tried first. That failing, 
‘the accused would -get a hearing. Appeals 
could be made by either party through 


or a year in jail or both. 

The law would apply to any employer 

of six or more persons, excepting only an 
exclusively social club or fraternal, educa- 
tional, charitable, or religious organiza- 
tion not established for private profit. It 
would also apply to any labor union or 
employment agency. The five members 
-of the commission would be named by 
the governor at salaries of $10,000 a 
year. The commission’ would. cost the 
state of New York approximately $300,- 
000 annually. 

With bipartisan backing, the proposal 
was introduced on Jan. 30 in the legisla- 
ture, along with companion measures de- 
signed to enlarge the attorney general's 
powers to enforce existing anti-discrimi- 
nation laws and to standardize their lan- 
guage. There was little doubt that the 
legislators would pass the measures. How 
workable they will be was debatable, but 
it was evident that 14,000,000 New 
Yorkers would soon find out. 


Death in the Crib 


All that remained of the gray cottage 
in Auburn, Maine, was a_ blackened 
frame. Amid the fireswept wreckage 
could be seen charred cribs and child-, 
ish toys—the pitiful relics of the home’s 
tiny boarders. The blaze was discovered 
in the early moming by a nurse who 
had gone into the kitchen to warm some 
milk. But she was too late; swiftly, fire 
claimed the lives of one grownup and 
sixteen babies, aged 3 months to 5 
years. 

Maine’s worst fire disaster in recent 
years provoked a troubling commentary 
on the home front last week. The vic- 
tims were children of working mothers— 
some shipyard employes—who could not 
properly care for their families during 
the week; Mrs. Eva La Coste’s well- 
kept nursery home had seemed a per- 
fect answer. Some of the fathers were 
- servicemen. One never had seen his 
child. Another, home on furlough, had 
seen his daughter for the first time. Just 
four days later, he was arranging her 
- funeral ; 


The tragedy brought a prompt inquest 
to discover whether negligence had 
caused the fire. At the same time it woke 





state and local officials to a much larger 


the state courts. Penalties would be $500. 
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Charred toys are a tragic fire relic 





and _ surveillance, not only over Mrs. 
La Coste’s establishment, but over the 
fifteen other “baby farms” in the Auburn 
area. 


It Says Here... 


The few members in the almost empty 
House were ready to adjourn. They were 
neither attentive nor interested. But the 
press gallery suddenly stirred. The speech 
being made by Rep. Edward A. Kelly of 
Illinois, attacking the quality of service 
buttons issued to discharged GI’s, had a 
familiar ring to it—almost an echo. 

Where had they heard it before? “The 
discharge button is too small, indistinc- 
tive, and inexcusably cheap . . . it is a 
gilded plastic mold, about on par with 
products heretofore made in Japan. Just 
why the War Department singled out the 
veterans for a penny-pinching policy is 
unknown .. . I trust the War Department 
will take cognizance of these remarks.” 

A rapid check by the reporters gave 
Washington its biggest chuckle of the 
week. The identical speech had been de- 
livered to the House only two hours be- 
fore by Rep. John D. Dingell of Michi- 
gan. Kelly's explanation: Out of the 
chamber during his colleague’s speech, he 
had later been approached by Cabell 
B. H. Phillips, The Chicago Herald-Amer- 
ican correspondent, who offered him the 
text of a speech and asked him to read it 
into the record so that Phillips could do 
a story for his paper, currently running a 
series about the discharge button. 

Phillips, on the other hand, protested 
that he had asked Kelly to take the 
floor merely to comment on the Dingell 
dissertation. 

The chagrined Congressman vowed to 
use his “own stuff” from here on, but he 
did not exercise his right to “revise” his 
remarks in the Congressional Record. It 


carried the same speech twice—as deliv- _ 
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‘The Cloakroom Coup 


For three weeks the prediction had 
been almost unanimous that the work-or- 
fight-or-be-jailed bill would be beaten in 
the House. The reasons were. plentiful 
and appeared sound: It was opposed by 
organized labor, by organized agriculture, 
by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Its foes talked of “slave labor” 
and unnecessary regimentation. 

The barriers to its passage were for- 
midable, but to one man they were not in- " 
superable. Time and again the astute and 
energetic Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the 
House, had turned seemingly hopeless 
situations into victories. Now, his widely 
respected ability to cajole and persuade 
in the ‘privacy of the House cloakroom 
again faced a challenge. 

The Administration had emphasized 
the need for 900,000 additional men in 
the armed forces by July 1, and another 
700,000 homefront workers to back up 
the services. A reservoir of some 18,000,- 
000 men between 18 and 45 waited to be 
tapped. The May-Bailey bill for limited 
national service, which came to the 
House last week, offered one answer. 

The measure had these main provi- 
sions: 


@ Men between 18 and 45 with physical 


‘or industrial deferments would stay in or 


get into war work. 

@ Those who refused war work would 
be inducted into the armed forces (if 
able-bodied) or face five years’ imprison- 
ment and fines up to $10,000 (if 4-F’s). 


How to Pull Wires: Rayburn knew 
that any amendment to the May-Bailey 
bill would tend to lose votes. No matter 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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AWOL in Chet Pot. Henry Bemb- 
noiwekt didn’t get far when he vanished 
at Camp Stewart, Ga., in August 1943. 
For fifteen months he hid under a serv- 
ite. club until fire routed him. Above he 
ure (left) unshaven and unshorn. as. 
fears (vlgh) ba a pare and shave. 
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CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 


"F-N TEST? 


FN 

the famous 
Finger Nail 
Test 








“It’s F-N, the test for men!” Scratch your 

@ head—if you find dryness or loose dan- 

druff you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Buy the 
large economy size. 


ii ansactiin ween 


LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


a. 











A little Wildroot Cream-Oil can do a big 

@ job for your hair. Keeps it well groomed 
all day long without that greasy, plastered 
down look! Your hair looks and feels good! 













NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 





Refined LANO- 
e LIN haslong been 
prescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
man skin. A little 
Wildroot Cream - Oil 
goes a long, long way. 
Get it today from your 
barber or druggist. 


SPECIAL NOTE 
TO WOMEN... 


Oil to remove loose dandruff, relieve dry- 


ness, and help beautify the hair. Try it be- | 


fore a shampoo... also after a permanent 
wave to relieve dryness. Excellent. for 
training children’s hair. 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





We, the American people, have 
a reputation abroad for being boastful. 
But at times we seem to be beset with 
the opposite fault. Since the Red 
armies began rolling again, the admir- 
ing inquiry: “How do they do it?” has 
been audible in Washington. There 
was nothing in the headlines—or in the 
dispatches from Moscow, Berlin, or 
other European capitals—to hint that 
these Russian victories were not whol- 
ly Russian achievements. 

At last a few of our official spokes- 
men were moved to call attention to 
the fact that the United States was a 
direct contributor to, and partner of, 
the Red Army. Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministrator Leo Crowley issued a par- 
tial summary. of Lend-Lease aid. Lt. 
Gen. Ira Eaker made bold to say that 
but for the work of American and Brit- 
ish heavy bombers, the Russians would 
still be fighting somewhere near Mos- 
cow. 


As Crowley reported, we have 
sent the Russians hundreds of thou- 
sands of motor vehicles, more than 
12,000 planes, many thousands of 
tanks and self-propelled guns, thou- 
sands of railroad cars, more than a 
thousand locomotives, miles of track, 
and 60 ingenious rail-borne power 
plants. We have sent them 11,000,000 
pairs of army boots, hundreds of mil- 
{ lions of yards of cloth, thousands of 
machine tools, and many thousand 
tons of raw and semifinished materials. 

Crowley touched only the high 
spots. In total volume, as he empha- 
sized, we have provided only a small 
part of the equipment and supplies 
used by the Russians. But we have 
provided, in large quantities, critical 
items—especially transportation—with- 
out which the Red armies could not 
employ blitz tactics and very prob- 
‘ ably would still be fighting well inside 
their own country. ; 

Our contribution did not end with 
the procurement and fabrication of 
these supplies. With the help of the 
British we had to deliver them. We 
had to build and man the cargo ships 
to carry them. We had to build and 
man the combat ships and the planes 


§ to escort the cargo ships through sub- 


marine-infested waters to the Persian 
Gulf and the White Sea ports. We had 
‘to contrive and ‘manufacture devices 
for averting the U-boat peril. We had 
to build docks in the Persian Gulf and 
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We Gave the Red Army Its Speed 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


develop the rail and motor transport 
lines north through Iran. We had to 
expand the air ferry route across 
Africa and blaze the air trail across 
Canada to Fairbanks. 

The exertions required for the de- 
livery of Lend-Lease aid to the Soviet 
Union were immense. They involved 
the use of manpower probably equiv- 
alent to several Russian armies. 

Then, too, as General Eaker pointed 
out, Americans and Britons built and 
flew the planes which beat down the 
Luftwaffe, steadily sapped Germany’s 
capacity to make war, and, first in the 
Balkans and now in Germany, have 
given the Red armies direct tactical 
support by their attacks on enemy 
communication lines. 

The last two American contributions 
to the advances of Uncle Joe’s boys 
can be stated briefly: (1) the landing 
of large American armies in Europe 
and the destruction or capture by 
them of some 1,000,000 German fight- 
ing men, and (2) the great Pacific 
offensive beginning with the hairline 
gamble on Guadalcanal in August 
1942 which kept the Japanese out of 
Siberia. These enterprises required not 
only millions of men but a technology 
which the Russians have not yet at- 
tained, as well as skills in warfare and 
transport on the sea and in the air with 
which they have only a vague ac- 
quaintance. And they cost many 
American lives. 


Of course, we did not do any of 
this out of altruism. We did it to win 
a war, or two wars, as quickly and ef- 
ficiently as possible. The official Amer- 
ican conception of the victory over 
Germany always held that the Rus- 
sians would carry the major burden 
of the fighting on the ground. They 
have proved that this strategic diag- 
nosis was correct and that our faith in 
their fighting ability, from their dark 
days in 1941 and 1942 until the pres- 
ent, was well founded. 

The man who is carrying the ball 
on a particular play, especially if he 
makes a long gain, gets the plaudits of 


the crowd. Although we give ‘full- 
credit to the fullback in this case, it 


is in the common interest to remind 
him, ourselves, and the spectators, in- 
cluding his own relatives, that he is 


only one man on a powerful, coopera-. 


tive, and at times even self-effacing 
team. — 
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(Continued im Page 53) 

what defects the measure contained, all 
changes must be killed. And two major 
controversial amendments loomed. One, 
prepared by Rep. James W. Wadsworth, 
New York Republican, was against the 
closed shop; another, sponsored by Rep. 
Charles R. Clason, Massachusetts Re- 
publican, opposed ‘racial discrimination 
in employment. 

Rayburn effected a good trade. He 
promised Northern Democrats that if 
they voted to kill the Clason amendment, 
he wauld guarantee that a bill to set up 
a permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Committee would be reported to the 





: Harris & Ewing 
Seoahiok Rayburn’s maneuvers triumph 


House shortly. (No fewer than ten such 
bills have been stymied in the House 
Labor Committee.) As their part of the 
deal, the Southern Democrats, who op- 
posed the Clason amendment, agreed to 
vote down the Wadsworth amendment. 

The Wadsworth proposal was killed, 
178 to 142. When the Clason amendment 
was offered, House Majority Leader 
John W. McCormack attacked it as 
“meaningless.” Negroes, he said, want a 
permanent FEPC. As a clincher, Rep. 
A. C. Powell, a New York Negro Demo- 
erat, called the amendment a..“cheap, 
partisan trick” designed to play on racial 
prejudice and confuse the issue. The 
amendment was rejected, 148 to 113. 

Nineteen times Rayburn’s strategy was 
challenged in amendments and substi- 
tutes. Nineteen times he mustered his 
forces and triumphed. 

Victory came on the fourth day. By a 
vote of 246 to 165 the May-Bailey bill 
was sent to the Senate without a change. 
On the winning side were Democrats, 
both Northern and Southern, New Deal- 
ers and anti-New Dealers, Republicans 
both conservative and liberal, and va- 
rious left-wingers, including Vito Mar- 
cantonio, New York American-Laborite— 


a weird snalgam. attesting once more to. 


Sam imn's superb. gencralahip. 








How long does it take 








to become a 


WEBFOOT? 


Seventy-four per cent of the families in Portland, Oregon 
have lived here over three years. .... Their established 
buying habits are important to you. 


These pre-Pearl Harbor residents 
are permanent citizens of Portland 
and mighty desirable customers. You 
can get the “low-down” on almost 
every phase of their family life from 
the Oregon Journal—facts that are 
new, first-hand, direct! 


Special investigators of R. L. 
Polk & Co.’s research staff person- 


ally visited every twentieth home in - 


Portland, secured this information 
straight from the homemakers of 
Portland themselves. 


This census of Portland consum- 
ers is the inside story of the buying 
habits of Portland families. It con- 
tains hundreds of thousands of ex- 
citing facts about the Portland 
Market. . . 
Portland families . . . their buying 
habits . ... their brand preferences 
... their postwar plans! It was made 
expressly for and is available exclus- 
ively through the Oregon Journal.* 


‘This study of the Portland Con- 
sumer Market is a yardstick by 
which you can better plan your ad- 
vertising, merchandising and sales 
efforts in Portland, Oregon. You can 


. vital statistics about 


know in advance the potentials of 
this market for your type of product. 
And, with the Oregon Journal as 
your advertising medium, you get 
intensive coverage in. this fourth 
largest Pacific Coast market! 





WHAT MAKES A NEWSPAPER? 


So much more than paper or ink, presses, 
wire services, or linotype machines! A 
newspaper like The Journal is more than 
equipment—it is people—reporters, editors, 
photographers, engravers, compositors, 
stereotypers, pressmen, circulators, carriers 
engaged in bringing “their” readers foday’s 
news today! It is men and women. with 
ideas working together to carry out those 
ideas. ..working together to create a geod 
newspaper, and each benefiting by the 
better return a good product brings. It is 
the American way of life in action! 

Their enthusiastic teamwork makes The 
Journal Portiand’s favorite newspaper, 
today, as it has been for years. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afternoon and Sunday 


Member: Metropolitan and 
_ Pacific Parade Groups 





Represented by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
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*A note on your business letterhead to the advertising director of The Journal or 


Reynolds- 
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A MOMENT TO SPARE... 


A THOUGHT © 
TO SHARE 


CARRY V-MAIL WITH YOU... 
WRITE WHILE YOU WAIT 


Send him every little bright incident of 
the day. You can do it easily if you fol- 
low this simple plan. 


1. Carry V-Mail Envo-letters all stamped and 
addressed. Then when you have a few moments 
—any time or place—jot down the news... while 
it’s fresh, before you forget. Those little ‘“‘cheer 
notes” fill in the chinks between the long letters 
you write when you really have time to settle 
down. 


2. Make it a regular weekend habit to stamp 
and address at least seven V-Mail Envo-letters 
—one for every day. Remember V-Mail requires 
no envelope . .. it’s the only mail that’s sure to 
fly...takes just a regular 3¢ stamp...saves 
cargo space for vital supplies your serviceman 
needs. Let him have those daily visits with you 
by V-Mail! 





Aesséus} —— 


THE “FORTRESS” — You'll find V-Mail Envo-let- 
ters at your nearest stationery counter in 10¢, 
25¢ and 50¢ packages. Illustrated is The ‘‘Fort- 
ress,” 50¢. - 


Sealey WES Ls Geony 


New York © CHICAGO © San Froncisco 


Originators of V-Mail Envo-letters 
. - . Almost two billion so far. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Right-Hand Woman 


The toddler home from nursery school 
asked if he might go to a party being 
given next afternoon by a “new boy” who 
didn’t tell his name but assured him that 
the house he lived in with his mother 
and grandfather had big pillars, an iron 
fence, and a swimming pool. The mother 
pondered awhile, then said yes. 

She was glad she had when she saw 
the car which brought her son back. The 
seal.on the door confirmed the youngster’s 
wide-eyed story. The party was at the 
White House; the “new boy” was 5-year- 
old Johnny Boettiger, President Roose- 
velt’s grandson. 

That was last spring. The youngster’s 
father, John Boettiger, had taken leave 
of absence a year before as publisher of 
The Seattle Post-Intelligencer to become 
an Army captain, and had left its edi- 
torial direction to his wife. But Anna 
Roosevelt Boettiger’s policies didn’t 
square with those of the interim pub- 
lisher named by the paper’s owner, Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst. She was in Wash- 
ington—temporarily, the White House 
said—while friends tried to help her find 
out who was boss. 

When their efforts failed, she and John- 
ny stayed on. Her husband joined them 
last summer when orders transferred him 
from Italy to the Civil Affairs Division at 
the Pentagon Building. 


“See Anna About That”: Anna Boet- 
tiger had last lived at the White House 
eleven years before, when she was pre- 
paring to divorce Curtis Dall, the father 
of her first two children, Anna Eleanor 
and Curtis Dall. When she returned this 
time her boundless energy found no ade- 
quate White House outlet at first. She 
is an excellent horsewoman and spent 
a good deal of time riding at the nearby 
cavalry post of Fort Myer, Va. But to a 
Roosevelt, riding hardly appealed as a 
career. 

Gradually, the woman Jim Farley once 
called the “most gifted politically” among 
the Roosevelt children rediscovered her 
métier. For the willing, the White House 
can always find work. 

Anna tock over some of the corre- 
spondence with Roosevelt relations, fam- 
ily retainers, and donors to the Warm 
Springs Foundation—handled by the 
President’s confidential secretary, the late 
Marguerite (Missy) Le Hand, before 
she fell ill. 

And, as a substitute official hostess 
during her mother’s frequent travels, she 
picked up information which, before 
many months, ranked Anna with the 
President’s wife and his secretary, Grace 
Tully, as one of the best-informed Ameri- 
can women on domestic and international 
affairs. She had no office but did her work 
in the White House proper, some.of it in 





International 
White House power: Anna Boettiger 


the evening in her father’s study. There, 
as his advisers gathered around him, she 
added her counsel on the problems of the 
day. 

More and more often, the President 
resorted to the phrase: “See Anna about 


that.” 


Pouring Bitter Tea: A task he assigned 
her last November marred a friendship 
of her Seattle days. Over White House 
teacups she suggested to Norman Littell, 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
public lands, that he resign, as Attorney 
General Francis Biddle demanded, and 
take another post. He declined, saying a 
principle of government integrity was in- 
volved. Later, the President himself dis- 
missed him. Littell and his wife, still 
holding to principle, have declined An- 
na’s recent invitations to tea. 

Incidentally their respective jobs have 
given an ironic twist to the Boettigers’ 
marital life. Before the Teheran confer- 
ence in 19438, the President telephoned 
Anna in Seattle to say good-by and tell 
her that John, then a major in Italy, 
would supervise the parley’s press cov- 
erage. She begged to be taken along. 
Banteringly, he said the paper and the 
children needed her more. 

Last week John, now a lieutenant colo- 
nel, was tied to his desk by the supply 
problem in liberated areas, The Axis 
radio said the second Big Three ¢on- 
ference was on. The White House con- 
firmed that Anna was “out of town:” 














The greatest town on earth 


) ie afraid I didn’t feel that way about 
my home town the night I] left it years 
ago. 1’m afraid I couldn’t wait to get out! 

The Free Academy’s hockey star and 
debating captain was obviously meant for 
Bigger Things. And once you’re headed 
in that direction there’s nothing much any- 
body can do about it! 

Why I can still hear old No. 1 whistling 
in the edges of the town and see the tears 
in my mother’s eyes. I can see a boy sit- 


ting up all night in the smoker — with the. 


men... feeling a hundred times to be sure 
that his little purse was safe .. . riding 
the singing rails out of youth into youth’s 
dreams... 

And you know, the wonderful part of 
it is: while you won’t hear my name in 
Washington or find it in Who’s Who, when 
I go home to visit, the folks give me the 
greatest welcome in the world. It’s some- 
thing in their eyes that seems to say: Look 


at Jim. He's from this town. He’s done 
the old place proud! 

Well, I hope so. At least, I’ve got a 
good job and al] the things that are impor- 
tant in life protected and secured by a 
Northwestern Mutua! life insurance pro- 
gram. The old town won’t have to apolo- 
gize for me or any member of my family. 
The kids’ll go to college whether I am 
around or not and no mortgage’ll ever cast 
a shadow over Mary’s future. 

As for me — well, I want to go back! 
Back to my home town when it’s time to 
quit, and every month I’m going to walk 
down to the post office, takin’? my time, 
and pick up my Northwestern Mutual re- 
tirement check like I owned the place! 


Why Northwestern Mutual? 


The difference between life insurance com- 
panies is of vital importance when planning 
or buying the kind of independence that 


{ 


only life insurance brings. Do these two 
things: (1) see your Northwestern Mutual 
agent and let him tell you what that differ- 
ence means to yous and (2) talk with any 
of our policyholders, for they alone are in 
the best position to tell you why no com- 
pany excels Northwestern Mutual in that 
happiest of all business relationships — old 
customers coming back for more. 





Tee Northwestern 
Mutual 


Life Insuran 
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Lend-Lease and Rhineland Issues 
Keeping France and Allies Apart 


Chafing Over His Minor Role, - 


De Gaulle Urges More Supplies 
- and French Part in Occupation 


Gen.. Charles de Gaulle did not sit in 
on the Big Three conference. Because 
France is still weak and a. minor partici- 
pant in the war he possessed neither the 
power nor the prestige for negotiation 
with the other Allied leaders. Further- 
more, despite the Franco-Russian _alli- 
ance, Stalin has generally regarded rela- 
tions with France as primarily a problem 
for the western powers to solve. 

Two major issues now separate France 


{rom its British and American Allies. The . 





nocelinned Passe 
Monnet: Send more goods to France 


most immediate involves supplies to re- 
build France, and it chiefly concerns the 
United States. The second, concerning 
Britain as well, is the settlement of 


France’s future relations with the Reich, 


particularly in the Rhineland. 


Gratitude or Cash? General de 
Gaulle distinguishes clearly between the 
demands he makes of his own people and 
those he makes of his Allies. Since his re- 
turn to Paris he has promised France fu- 
ture “greatness” but no quick relief from 
cold, hunger, and suffering. Instead, as in 


_ his tour of Paris industrial suburbs last 


fortnight, he has insisted on further sac- 
rifice. From his = however, de Gaulle 
expects prompt and generous assistance. 
But last mon’ be sre toly ) 









__ tary shipment of civilian supplies between 


building the French Army, and then went 
on to complain: “We are making a great 
effort which is hardly mentioned by any- 
one. 

In Washington last week his special 
economic envoy, Jean Monnet, also sug- 
gested that France had done its part and 
that its Allies were ungrateful. Monnet’s 
mission was to secure more than 3,000,- 


000 tons of raw materials, machinery, : 


food, and agricultural products. Restrict- 
ed shipping space produced an early 
hitch in the negotiations; a more serious 
one involved Lend-Lease versus cash 
payment. 

France has about $2,000,000,000 in 


assets in the United States and an esti- | 


mated $2,000,000,000 more in the rest of 
the world. The United States Treasury, 
backed by the State Department and the 
Foreign Econemic Administration, ~ be- 
lieves that France should pay out some of 
this cash for imports which will rehabili- 


. tate French industry and make it a post- 


war as well as wartime asset. But Monnet 
argued that France. was as much entitled 
to Lend-Lease as Britain and Russia—al- 
though both of these nations were forced 
to exhaust nearly all their cash resources 
before they. were granted Lend-Lease. 
When Monnet insisted on _ large-scale 
Lend-Lease, negotiations came close to 
breaking down. 


“We Have Shared”: Addressing the 
Foreign Policy Association in Philadel- 
phia, Acting Secretary of State Joseph C. 
Grew expressed the American attitude 
when he declared: “We have shared what 
we could with the French from the be- 
ginning and we will continue to share 
with them.” Grew recognized France’s 
ordeals, but he also reminded its people 
that they were a nation at war. His 
speech implied that France could expect 
no immediate improvement in supplies; 
it found strong backing in a detailed re- 
port on France issued by the Office of 
War Information. 

Citing the shipping shortage as the 
main obstacle to France’s quick rehabili- 
tation, the OWI itemized the contribu- 
tions which the United States has already 
made to the French. They included 
1,305,000 tons of rail, road, and bridge 
equipment; equipment for eight army di- 
visions at a cost of $700,000,000; 1,091 
planes for the French Air Force, costing 
$106,000,000; overhauling and moderni- 
zation of the battleship Richelieu, several 
cruisers, submarines,. and more than 
twenty other war vessels. American mili- 











June and December 1944 totaled 175,000 
tons, worth an estimated $30,000,000. In 
France itself the United States Army has 
contracted for $1,000,000,000 worth of 
military supplies to be produced this 
year. 

Though the French people were most 


preoccupied with their economic difficul- 


ties, de Gaulle was more interested last 
week in French prestige abroad. In the 
weeks before the Big. Three conference he 
had made it plain, with full backing from 
the French press, that he wanted to be in- 
cluded. When Harry Hopkins arrived in 
Paris the French eagerly awaited an invi- 
tation (see page 29). But as it became 
clear that Hopkins was a visitor and noth- 
ing more, the Paris atmosphere cooled, 
and it was difficult even to discuss the al- 
ternative that Churchill and Roosevelt 
visit France after the conference. De 
Gaulle apparently felt very bitter over 
these developments and he also took the 
opportunity to complain further of in- 
sufficient Allied aid. 


France on the Rhine: De Gaulle had 
already said that he would accept no de- 
cisions affecting France unless he: helped 





Acme 
Grew: The Allies can do no more 


make them; now he restated his views on 
the occupation of defeated Germany. The 
French, said de Gaulle, will not end the 
war “without being assured that French 
forces will be permanently stationed from 
one end of the Rhine to the other.” That 
occupation—but not annexation—would 
include the whole Rhine basin and the 
Westphalian coal field. 


No Caviar for the General 


Along the Riviera, where hunger was 
once the easiest appetite to satisfy, the 
sight of food drove men frantic last week. 
In a Nice theater a riot broke out when 
a plate of caviar and cold salmon was 
flashed on the screen in a scene from the 
picture “Andy Hardy Goes to Town.” 


Another film, “The Private Life of Henry 
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VIII,” scheduled for an a dioieinen 
was promptly banned. The authorities 
reasoned that if Andy Hardy could cause 
a riot, Henry VIII's swilling and gorging 
might start a revolution. 


Exit Pierlot? 


Hubert Pierlot, the earnest, unhappy 
Premier of Belgium, this week endured 
the worst of the governmental crises that 
have harried him ever since he returned 


to Brussels from London. Apparently hee 


faced final parliamentary defeat, for the 
Socialists, the strongest party in Parlia- 
ment outside Pierlot’s own Catholic party. 
served notice he had lost their support. 

The Socialists stood by Pierlot and 
prevented the collapse of his» Cabinet 
last November when the Communists 
withdrew their two Cabinet ministers 
after the government ordered Belgian re- 
sistance organizations to disarm. But now 
bigger issues split the government and 
the country. On Feb. 1, the ninth day of 
a crippling coal strike, the Socialists de- 
manded that the Ministers of Economic 
Affairs, Food, Justice, Interior, and Na- 
tional Defense resign. 

When Pierlot rejected the ultimatum 
the Cabinet’s five Socialist Ministers (For- 
eign Affairs, Labor, Communications, 


_ Public Works, and Food) offered him 


their resignations, at their party’s orders. 
The position of the government was no 
Jonger tenable, they announced, because 
it had proved incapable of distributing 
food and coal to relieve winter misery, 
and inadequate in prosecuting Belgian 
collaborationists. 

Pierlot refused the resignations and 
persuaded the five men to join him in- 


stead in submitting the intra-government . 


disagreement to the Chamber of Depi- 
ties. In the two-day debate scheduled the 
Socialists proposed to rally not only their 
own deputies but also dissatisfied Cath- 
olics and Liberals to oust Pierlot. 


Truce Amid Trials 


From the wall an engraving of Lord 
Byron, who struggled for Greece more 
than a century ago, looked down on the 
long oak conference table. In the back- 
ground stood an unobtrusive British For- 


eign Office official, Osbert Lancaster. - 


From the big fireplace the flames cast 
shadows on the beamed ceiling. 

Vhis was the setting in a rustic white 
seaside villa a few miles southeast of 
Athens ‘when the representatives of the 
Greek Government and the insurgent 
forces of the ELAS were brought to- 
gether last week to settle somehow the 
issues which had thrown Greece into 
civil war. The meeting itself had been 
hard to arrange, since the Government 
insisted that all the ELAS representa- 
tives be Communists and thus fully quali- 
fied to speak for the faction that domi- 
nates the ELAS. 

As the conference started, Foreign 
Minister John Sofianopoulos, chief ‘gov- 
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ernment spokesman, promised a free 
plebiscite to decide the form of the 
future Greek government and free elec- 
tions for an assembly. He asked the 
ELAS to disarm, but said the govern- 
ment would maintain its police and 
gendarmerie until a new police force 
could be organized. 

ELAS _spokesmen, unsatisfied with a 
Sofianopoulos promise that the govern- 
ment would not consider bearing arms 
for ELAS a crime in itself, demanded 
general amnesty for ELAS offenders. Five 
had already been condemned to death for 
alleged murders. But this week the ELAS 
delegation withdrew its objections to the 
government’s intention to prosecute vio- 
lations of the penal code during the 
civil war. 

In London, the British Government col- 
lected and published in a formal White 
Paper evidence already released piece- 
meal about ELAS murders of 1,200 to 
1,500 hostages. American correspondents 
who interviewed released hostages re- 
ported widespread ELAS mistreatment of 
British soldiers and unrestrained brutality 
toward anti-ELAS Greeks. A. C. Sedg- 
wick of The New York Times quoted a 
British soldier: “When this thing began 
we almost felt the way people at home 
felt-that we were interfering . . . But 
after what we have seen of the ELAS and 
its treatrnent of people who are just op- 
posed to them politically, it’s different. I 
am a Socialist myself. These people are 
just a gang of thugs.” 


Shunting Germans to Siberia, 
Russians Rebuild for Peace 


A foreign official recently stationed in 
Russia gave NEwswEeEx’s Stockholm cor- 
respondent these sidelights on life inside 
the Soviet Union. 


@ The whole German colony along the 
Volga has been sent to Siberia. Russia ° 
is now being combed for all persons of 
German origin, even though their fam- 
ilies may have lived in Russia for gen- 
erations. Soviet authorities say there is 
room for 100,000,000 inhabitants in Si- 
beria. Of these 10 per cent will be Ger- 
mans. 

The Germans have taken 20,000,000 
cows from Russia. For thousands of 
square miles literally not one building 
is left standing. The Russians intend that 
the Germans shall repair the damage but 
think reconstruction can be completed 
in a very few years even if only Russian 
labor and resources are used. They are 
already building concrete dwellings ev- 
erywhere in place of houses wrecked. 
by the war. 

@ More than 50 per cent of the Rus- 
sians are now religious-minded (see page 
89). The first building set up in a devas- 
tated village is usually a church. Moscow 
church services are crowded. 

@ Russians don’t talk much about the 
war. Even when the Moscow guns fire 
victory salutes accompanied by terrific 











An Englishman’s Home: American Army engineers are helping to relieve Brit- : 
ain’s housing shortage, with these practical but hardly esthetic results. At Lough- 
borough Junction, one of the sections of London partially leveled by. bomb, and 
V-weapon attack, the Americans put up a settlement of 32 temporary “houses,” 
closely related to their own Nissen huts. The crudest of the current makeshift 
homes mushrooming over England, théy have two tiny bedrooms and a combined 
living room-dining room-kitchen, but no cupboards, washbasin, or tub. Toilets are 
outside. A comsnasntt bath is contemplated. 
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multicolored ‘fireworks, ordinary people 
remain fairly impassive, thinking of their 


killed and wounded. Practically every _ 


Moscow family is bereaved. The general 
impression one gets of the home front 
is of a people swelling with pride over 
the knowledge of a good job done and 
looking forward to shops full of merchan- 
dise at reasonable prices after the war. 
@ Moscow, built for a population of 
2,000,000 now has 5,000,000, mostly 
women. They all wear old—but warm— 
clothes, and they have plenty to eat, 
with the bread ration approximately 11 
ounces daily and a good supply of butter 
and vegetables at low prices. Fur coats 
are abundant and sell for 1,200 rubles 
(about $228), although those of better 
quality cost up to 40,000 rubles. 

@ Ordinary workers get 10,000 to 15,000 


rubles annually, leaving a wide margin 
- for theaters, movies, concerts, and books. 


All nonessentials, however, are excessive- 
ly priced. For instance, a glass costs 100 
rubles; so the Russians argue one can 
drink directly out of a bottle. Everybody, 
rich and poor, seems to be living under 
the same conditions. Both Foreign Com- 
missar Molotoff and Vice Foreign Com- 
missar Litvinoff have three-room flats. 
Big houses and luxury apartments are 
given to artists, since they are regarded 
as the aristocracy. 


Thinning the List 


In three countries of Europe, the men 


~ in power when war engulfed their nations 


began to pay last week for their sins of 
commission and omission. In Italy, under 
Anglo-American control, the most impor- 
tant trial of Fascist military and diplo- 
matic leaders moved dramatically but 
slowly. In Rumania and Bulgaria, under 
Soviet control, more emphasis was put on 
swift, drastic penalties than on aie 
the punishment fit the crime. 


Italian Intrigue: Fifteen men went on 
trial in Rome, eight of them in absentia. 
One group, of which Fulvio Suvich was 
the outstanding member, was charged 
with supporting the Fascist regime and its 
criminal acts. The others, among them 
Gen. Mario Roatta, were charged as well 
with complicity in the crimes that were 
committed by the late Count Galeazzo 
Ciano, Mussolini's son-in-law and For- 
eign Minister. 

Suvich, former Ambassador to the Unit- 
ed States and Italian Under Secretary of 
State, suavely testified that as a “luke- 
warm Fascist” he had occasionally felt 
some repugnance toward Count Ciano’s 
sinister foreign policy. Nevertheless, his 
creed was this:. “I believe in the dictum: 
Support Italy, be it with God or the 


Roatta, former chief of Italian Military 
Intelligence and chief of staff to Marshal 
Pietro Badoglio at the time of Italy’s sur- 
render, declared he was a patriot without 
political bias. He denied that his duties in 


~ Military Intelligence included siapervining, 








British Combine 
Recognize the British actress?* 





assassinations ordered by Ciano. For his 
defense, he demanded the right to call 
some 80 witnesses, including President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, Pre- 
mier Stalin, and a number of Allied gen- 
erals. : 

Rumanian Indictment: When the Red 
Army swept through Rumania, last Sep- 
tember, it arrested five Rumanian military 
and political leaders as war-criminal sus- 
pects. At the top of that list was Marshal 
Ion Antonescu, the sour-faced strong man 
and former Premier. Now, Antonescu led 
a new 100-man list drawn up by the Ru- 
manian Council of Ministers. He was 
charged as a “war criminal guilty of the 
country’s disaster,” along with Mihai An- 


tonescu, his Foreign Minister and young - 





*Princess Elizabeth in costume 
for the povel péntoxss ime Le eR. 
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protégé but no relation. After trial and 


conviction, they will be liable to im- 
prisonment up to life. 


Bulgarian Retribution: In Sofia, 151 
war criminals were rushed through trial 
and conviction, with only bare details 
reaching beyond Bulgaria’s frontiers. In 
the People’s Court, the star defendants 
were the three regents who ruled the 
country after the mysterious death of 
King Boris III in August 1943, They were 
Prince Cyril, Boris’s brother and uncle of 
7-year-old King Simeon II; Bogdan Phi- 
loff, professor and former Premier; and 
Gen. Nikola Mihoff, former pro-German 

Minister of War. 
The three were charged with “drag- 
eg Bulgaria into the war and commit- 
“evil deeds.” On Feb. 1, a crowd of 
150, 000 gathered in the square facing the 
Palace of Justice to hear the verdict of 
guilty and the sentence of death—from 
which there is no appeal. Two other 
former Premiers, 22 former Cabinet min- 
isters, 66 deputies of the National As- 
sembly, and nine of Boris’s personal ad- 
visers were also sentenced to death; 49 
other deputies were sentenced to prison. 
That night the extermination of Bulg aria’s 
pre-armistice rulers began when the re- 
gents were executed by a firing squad. 


~ Reyalty Down Under 


All Australia still celebrated on Jan. 
29 the 157th anniversary of the first 
British séttlement Down Under (Jan. 26, 
1788). In addition, Sydney that day 
celebrated the arrival of Henry, the tall, 
partly bald, 44-year-old Duke of Glouces- 
ter, who gave up a promising army 
career to become Australia’s Governor 
General. At Farm Cove, in Sydney, thou- 
sands crowded through the beflagged 
city to greet their king's younger brother 
and his family—the quiet, Scottish duch- 
ess and their two small sons. Prince Wil- 
liam, a blue-eyed, curly-headed, and 
vociferous 3-year-old, shrieked with glee 
when he saw the crowds and hurried his 
parents with cries of “Come on, Papal 
Come on, Mama!” Prince Richard, 5 
months, yawned and fell asleep. 

The royal family then headed for Can- 
berra, the capital, where roses form a 
citywide mosaic in summer and where 
most Australians reside only-when official 
business requires it. For part of the 201- 
mile trip, the duke drove his own car, 
peeling to shirtsleeves when Australia’s 
summer sun became too hot. On the way 
the Gloucesters took tea with Mrs. A. J. 
Flynn, the wife of the constable at the 
tiny town of Marulan; the duchess showed 
a healthy appetite for Mrs. Flynn’s choco- 
late cake, William went for her scones. 
They arrived in time for dinner at Can- 
berra. ” 

In the Senate Chamber of the marble 
and. stucco Parliament House the next 
day the king’s commission.was read and 
the. new Governor General recited the 
oaths of saan: and of office. Then he 
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THANKS fo my Insurance Agent - he had covered my house 
and everything im it with the proper kinds see amounts of insurance 
ima strong and reputable company. 

Are you adequately insured against the loss of your property? 
If you're not sure, better call an America Fore agent or broker 
now. Let him check values against your present protection... 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
comprising the following companies — 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO MARYLAND IMSURR ECE og. 
THE FIDELITY.& CASUALTY co. OF N. Y. 
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*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered 
dictating Bhexs and other sound recotding and 
reproducing equipment bearing sold trade-mork, — 
l=. nN a. ym am — Jin, 


Ki shoess) 
yc: Juha sy you ¢ 


—"“ZOUNDST Ye Royal Scribe hasn't 
shown up...and there's nobody to 
take down Ye Royal Proclamations!" 


. AS Ye Royal Magician, I can fix 

* that, Sire. Abracadabra... 
Alacazam... Dictaphone Dictation! Now just 

talk to the machine ... everything goes on 

record and will be all ready to transcribe on Ye 
Scribe's arrival!" 


"I get you, Merlin...and it means also that 

Ye Scribe will have more time to file Ye Royal 
Decrees and fend off interruptions from my royal 
person. Hereafter, Merl’, wasteful Two—Person - 
Dictation is banished from our palace!" 


-..and banished 
from your office, 
too, you'll say 
when you discover 
for yourself the 
time-saving, delay—preventing convenience of 
Dictaphone dictating equipment ... either the 
familiar Acoustic type, with speaking tube 
or the new Electronic models with desk microphone 
or hand microphone . Using Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation, you can record both 
ends of telephone calls and under 
proper conditions, over—the—desk 
conversations. You double your 
ability to get things done on 
time. Send for free booklet. 
Dictaphone Corporation, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. In Canada: = 
Dictaphone Corporation, 
Ltd., 86 Richmond St., 
W., Toronto 2, Ont. 
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DICTATING AND RECORDING 
MACHINES 
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settled his family in Yarralumla, the re- 
modeled colonial homestead where, ex- - 
cept for plane trips to the rest. of Aus- 
tralia, the Gloucesters expect to live for 
the: next two years. 


Fables in Spanish 


Lord Templewood, the former Sir Sam- 
uel Hoare, was once described as being 
descended from a long line of maiden 
aunts. He has served the British Govern- 
ment for 40 years, most recently as Am- 
bassador to Spain. Gonzalo de Ojeda, 
whose family has long been distinguished 
in Spain’s foreign service, is at present 
the Spanish Minister to Colombia. Last 
fortnight, in Bogota, Ojeda accused Lord 
Templewood of complicity in no less than 
two kidnappings and one murder. 

The former ambassador, said the min- 
ister, had been ill advised when he de- 
clared last December that German agents 
had kidnapped various persons on Span- 
ish soil. “Germany,” he added ominous- 
ly, “was not the country concerned.” 
This was Ojeda’s detective-magazine ver- 
sion of what really happened: 


A Bound Man Struggling: “One case 
concerned the disappearance of a French 
naval officer on his way from the United - 
States to Vichy; the culprits, as the Span- . 
ish police had verified, but too late, were 
British agents. A car with the British Am- 
bassador’s diplomatic number plate was 
observed on the road to Gibraltar with 
a bound man struggling inside: the driv- 
ers, who had stopped the car to admin- 
ister narcotic injections, explained to by- 


' standers that they were in charge of a 


mad diplomat. 

“The second case was that of a sailor 
fiom the San Fernando Naval Base, who 
was discovered by the Spanish civil guard 
at the Spanish frontier station of La Linea 
in the rumble seat of a car with a British 
diplomatic number plate, on its way to 
Gibraltar. 

“The third case was that of the foreign 
chauffeur of an Allied army officer who, 
according to confidential information fur- 
nished by persons in touch with the Brit- 
ish Embassy, had been murdered in one 
of its back offices; because of extrater- 
ritoriality, the police had been bound to 
accept the explanation given that the 
man had gone abroad.” 

From these nefarious goings-on, Ojeda 
concluded: “It could be seen that the ex- 
British Ambassador was not even a gen- 
tleman who could speak the truth, let 
alone understand the Spanish people 
whom he had provoked to mirth rather 
than anger by the mistakes committed 
in the course of his mission.” 


_ Prince Changeling 


During the swirling advance of the © 


Red Army into East Prussia, one Russian 


unit moved so rapidly that it caught the 
Wehrmacht at ease, observing a 
ance of “The Merry Widow” by a ‘sol- 
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diers’ theater unit, In the audience Ger- 
man soldiers shuffled their boots con- 
tentedly in rhythm with Franz Lehar’s 
waltzes. On the stage Prince Danilo 
warbled happily, garbed in top hat, 
white tie, and tails. When he saw the 


Russians, Danilo promptly declared his © 


loyalty to the anti-Nazi German Officers 
Union (see page 29) and was whisked 
off to Moscow, still.in his costume. 


Free Ride for Italy? 


The day after Harry Hopkins conferred 
in Rome with Foreign Minister Alcide 
de Gasperi (see page 29), Armando 
Rossini, head of the Italian Government 
press bureau, speaking for Premier Ivanoe 
Bonomi, publicly called attention to 
Italy’s “unparalleled sacrifices.” Without 
previously consulting the Allied Com- 
mission for Italy, he released what he 
called the Allied “interpretation” of some 
armistice provisions. 

The “interpretation,” he said, requires 
the Italian Government to pay all costs 
of Italian properties requisitioned by the 
Allies; direct Allied expenditures for Ital- 
ian supplies, services, and labor; work 
done for the Allies in Italian shi yards 
and arsenals; and the issue of aml ire, or 
Allied occupation money.* 

Rossini’s statement asked that these 
terms be canceled and that Italy be paid 
in dollars or pounds sterling for goods 
and services given the Allies, including 


‘ the full value of the amlire issue. Italy, it 


said, should pay only the expenses of 
front-line Italian troops. 

In Rome the Allied Commission dis- 
avowed any connection with the Rossini 
statement, and neither official Washing- 
ton nor London showed | any inclination to 
depart far from the line set by Prime 
Minister Churchill that the Italians must 
cose “working their arduous passage 

ome. 


Peter Robbed; Paul Paid 


Even after more than seven years of 
war with Japan, the Chinese soldier is 
brave and uncomplaining. He is also the 
worst trained, fed, and equipped fighting 
man in the world’s major armies. The 
Chinese War Ministry has decided to 
recognize this reality. Beginning this 


month, it announced last week, it will | 


dismiss about one-third of Chinese mili- 
tary personnel in order to streamline the 
army and make better provision for the 
remaining troops. The scale of pay for 
officers and men will be incréased from 
25 to 500 per cent.-Since an average 
Chinese. soldier is paid the equivalent 
of about $1 a month (including allow- 
ances for supplementary food and cloth- 
ing), it was questionable whether his effi- 
ciency would be greatly increased unless 
even more radical measures were taken. 
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The leaders in practically all in- 
dustrial fields use Timken Bearings 
in the products they make—the ma- 
chines they operate. Timken Bear- 
ings mean dependable performance. 
Low cost operation and maintenance 
are common denominators to all in- 
dustry. Timken Bearings solve these 
problems. That is the reason why en- 
gineers, not only in America, but 
world-wide, recognizetheadvantages 
inherent in Timken Bearings. To 
insure the utmost in anti-friction 
bearing performance—have the ap- 
plication engineered by Timken and 
use the Timken Bearing that our ex- 
perience recommends. 
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A By-Election Bomb 
McNaughton’s Defeat in Grey North 
Bodes Ill for the King Government 


Prime Minister Mackenzie King ap- 
peared to be taking no gamble at all 
when he selected Grey North, a fairly de- 
pendable Liberal constituency, to send 
his new Defense Minister, Gen. A. G. L. 
McNaughton, to Parliament. The Georgian 
Bay riding had been safe for the govern- 
ment in the last two general elections, 
and the Prime Minister figured that this 


fact would influence his opponents to let- 


the general have an acclamation. 
Instead, his political foes embraced 
the greatest Canadian issue in many 
years, perhaps since Confederation, and 
started fighting. The issue: King’s reluc- 
tance to adopt conscription for overseas 
army service, plus its attendant features 
—the modified conscription order sending 
a limited number of Home Defense 
troops overseas (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 4, 
1944), and the desertion of nearly half 
the first contingent of draftees scheduled 
for foreign service (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 29). 
With the nomination of Garfield Case 
by the Progressive-Conservative party, 
and of Air Vice Marshal Earl Godfrey 
by the Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration, Grey . North’s by-election as- 
sumed national importance. Not only was 
Prime Minister King’s manpower. policy 
to be judged but the political future 








of General McNaughton was at stake. 
Last Monday, Grey 
thumbs down on both the manpower 
policy and McNaughton. Case was elect- 
ed over the general by a majority of 
about 1,300, with Godfrey a poor third. 
In the next general election, certainly 
not far off, King could.expect trouble. 


Hogtown Into Sheepfold? 


After 40 years of coldly enjoying a 
remarkable unpopularity with the rest 
of Canada, Toronto has put on an official 
smile and wants to make friends. The 
mayor, Robert Saunders, started the cam- 
paign. The rest of Canada is laughing 
over developments: 

@ Saunders offered to find hotel rooms 
and furnish secretarial help for visiting 
mayors and other civic officials. “Some of 
these men,” he said, “are like lost sheep” 
when they come to Toronto (population, 
667,457). mo 

@ Among the first “sheep” Saunders 
herded in were Mayors Victor Martin of 
Bonfield, Ont. (population, 497), and 
Arthur Valois of Mattawa, Ont. (popula- 
tion, 1,971). Saunders found them a 
hotel room, put them to bed, and ar- 


_ranged for a newspaper photographer to 


record the event. 

@ To Mayor William S. Beaton of Sud- 
bury, Ont., Toronto was still “Hogtown,” 
as it has been to generations of Ontarians, 
who have found it ponderous and dull, 
its people stiff-backed and self-important. 


~ 








'-*Poronte Star Newspaper Service 


Saunders, the good neighbor, tucks visiting small-town mayors in bed 


North turned 


* Newswerk, Fesruary 12, 1945 
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Beaton spurned Toronto’s offer of friend- 
ship until last week, when it was neces- 
sary for him to go there on business and 
he couldn’t make a hotel reservation. He 
wired Saunders for help and received this 
reply: “Feather bed arranged. Please dis: 
regard horseshoe nails I have sprinkled 
in mattress.” 

Whether Saunders could ever make 
Toronto a popular city was problematical. 
The mayor has never been away from 
Toronto for more than eight days at one 
time. Now, however, his fondest wish is 
to visit Moose Jaw, Sask., 1,630 miles 
away, and discover why that prairie city 
(population, 20,753) is known as Canada’s 
friendliest. 


Pearsonality 


As the Canadian Minister to Washing- 
ton, serving under Ambassador Leighton 
McCarthy, Mike Pearson hid his light 
under a self-imposed brownout. His iron- 
ic wit and flat realism were reserved 
largely for the newspapermen who ven- 
tured up Massachusetts Avenue to the 
embassy for informal talks. In his shab- 
by office there or in the National Press 
Club dining room, where he frequently : 
lunched, the former University of Toron- 
to football coach delighted and impressed 
the reporters with lucid but off-the-rec- 
ord comments on world affairs. 

In his second week as a full-fledged, 
accredited ambassador, Mike Pearson 
went on the record in a speech at the 
annual dinner of the Canadian Society at 
New York last Saturday. His stuff re- 
minded newsmen of the Pearson they 
knew: 

@ “I am not one of those who get much 
comfort out of that kind of advertising 
which shows a gaunt, deep-eyed, sunk- 
en-cheeked soldier looking out of devas- 
tated landscape into a sunrise in which 
there seem to be floating pretty wives, 
lovely children, handsome homes, ice- 
cream cones, helicopters, and nylon stock- 
ings. I do believe; hqwever, that once 
again we are being given the chance to 
work together for something better than 
we have ever known.” 

@ Britain and the United States must 
work together after the war, despite the 
handicaps of the same language and, 
among others, these differences: Coca- 
Cola vs. beer; baseball vs. cricket; Con- 
gress vs. Parliament; vest vs. waistcoat; 
lootenant vs. leftenant. “Superficial dif- 
ferences can obscure fundamental under- 
standings, but superficial unities can also 
obscure important, deep-seated differ- 
ences.” 

@ “We have clung too long and too tight- 
ly to a prejudiced and wrong interpreta- 
tion of nationalism: We in Canada and 
the United States have talked far too much 


“about helping others. Cooperation be- 


tween nations is a hard-headed, prac- 
tical matter based on sound conceptions 
of enlightened and national self-interest.” 

On Canada’s postwar trade, -Pearson 
spoke four words “Don’t fence us in.” 
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You will scarcely know it’s run- 
ning when it idles. Yet when that 
smooth, soft-spoken motor springs into 
action, you'll go surging out ahead. 
... Yes, it will be fleet—this Ford that 
will come with peace. Fleet ... and 
smartly styled. A sturdy beauty—rich 
appearing inside and out—with vigor- 
ous, youthful lines, suggesting power 
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and smooth, new fiding comfort. 
... You'll find this car thrifty and 
reliable in the finest Ford tradition. 
It will include many refinements to 
add to your motoring pleasure. 

... This is not wishful thinking. 
When the green light is given, we 
will be ready to start production 
plans. Meanwhile, the full resources 


and energies of Ford are engaged in 
turning out war goods to help speed 
the day of final VICTORY! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 

















And a world of new pleasure for the man who loves his pipe 


Don’t blame your pipe when it any pipe you own /aste better. 
goes “haywire” to yourtongue. Each mixture is well above PROOF A- PLENTY! 

Instead, take this suggestion. #V¢Tage---in quality, blending Sahepeeney ins 
Try these two unusual pipe- 9d remarkable lack of bite. the irritation (“bite”) in 
mixtures. Try both. Perhaps Both represent a big step for- smoke, indicates that the 
even mix them, and try the ward in preparing fine pipe average of six other lead- 
oi laathiie. tobacco ...a Philip Morris ad- 


, ing pipe tobaccos is over 
vance that keeps the flavor i, THREE TIMES AS IRRITAT- 
but “the bite out!” 


ING as REVELATION! You'll 

















You’re almost certain to find 
one is exactly the pipe tobacco 


; : Today—at your favorite to- find this goes for BOND 
you've been looking for. bacco counter—ac¢ on this STREET too! 
Exactly the blend to make suggestion. 










@ rare aromatic tobacco 
_befcre used in popular-price 
..- wonderful flavor ... 
-@roma, even the ladies approve. 
Smooth, cool, clean-burning. 


A magnificent “flavor-balance' 
five different, superb tobaccos 
cut five different ways; it packs 
well . . . smokes clean, cool and 
even—every puff a pleasure! 
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Security by Decree 
If Thirteen Pages of Restrictions 
Can Do It, Argentina Will Be Safe 


The Argentine Government last week 
armed itself with a new bludgeon against 
its internal enemies on both the left and 
right and against hostile foreign influ- 
ences. It issued a drastic decree for the 
“repression of crimes against the security 
of the state.” The decree included 50 
articles, filled thirteen large typewritten 
pages, and was accompanied by nine 
pages of explanatory notes. 

Generally it will penalize severely ev- 
ery conceivable form of treason, espio- 
nage, and sabotage and strengthen the 
government's control over labor and in- 
dustry. More specifically it will: (1) 
prohibit strikes, including those against 
government undertakings; (2) set stiff 
penalties for any attempt to suppress the 
national constitution by violent means; 
(3) penalize activity in Argentine terri- 
tory directed against the government of 
any other American state; (4) prohibit 
the despatch to or from abroad of false 
news which might disturb the nation’s 
order, economy, or security. 

Other provisions: (5) impose heavy 
penalties on Argentine citizens for “con- 
cluding agreements, plotting machina- 
tions or similar acts with foreign states or 
their representatives in order to incite 
them to war against the Argentine na- 
tion”; (6) ban offenses against the dignity 
or decorum of foreign statesmen or diplo- 
mats on Argentine soil and public acts 
of scorn against friendly foreign flags, 
coats of arms, or anthems; and (7) pe- 
nalize “crimes against the supplying of 
the armed forces.” 


Ready for Anything: This decree, 
the Subsecretariat of Press and Informa- 
tion explained, was based on the right of 
every government to defend the nation 
and the integrity of the state. It was said 


to be similar to laws existing in many ° 


other American countries, including Bra- 
zil, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, and Uru- 


guay. (Actually, Argentine law has been - 


notoriously weak in its provisions against 
treason, espionage, a sabotage.) The 
official explanation also implied that the 
new code had been timed to anticipate 
possible anti-government activity at home 
and Sasa pressure from abroad as 
the European war approaches its end. 
Its significance would become apparent, 
of course, only as it was enforced. 

@ The Argentine Government issued a 
decree on Feb. 8 coordinating all official 
action to fight inflation and solve postwar 
problems. The announcement that Col. 
Juan D. Perén had prepared. the decree 
“in his capacity as economic and social 

















coordinator” appeared to confirm earlier 
reports that the Vice President, War Min- 
ister,and Labor Secretary was to be given 
control over Argentina’s entire social and 
economic policy. The scope of the Na- 
tional Postwar Council, of which Perén is 
president, was also enlarged last week. 


Slapdown for the Left 


Ecuador's National Assembly of 1944, 
still in session in the early weeks of 1945, 
was proving a headache to President 
José Maria Velasco : Ibarra. Velasco 
wanted to devote his attention to the 
country’s urgent social and economic 
problems while the Assembly put to- 
gether a new constitution. But the consti- 
tution-making was behind schedule. The 
Assembly, manipulated by Communists 
and their allies among the Socialists, was 
spending a good part of its time passing 
controversial resolutions which kept the 
country stirred up and the President pre- 
occupied. 


Toward the Center: Last week Velas- 
co’s patience was exhausted. He an- 
nounced that the resignations of two of 
his Ministers “had been accepted.” They 
were the Communist Minister of Public 
Instruction, Alfredo Vera y Vera, and 
Alfonso Calderén, Socialist Minister of 
Social Security and Welfare. Two Liberals 
replaced them: Julio Chavez and Santiago 
Roldés. 

Vera and Calderén declared they had 
not resigned but were forced out. So the 
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Communist and Socialist parties an- 
nounced on Jan. 31 that they would no 
longer share “the political and adminis- 
trative responsibilities of the govern- 
ment.” For months past cracks had been 
appearing in the ill-matched coalition of 
anti-Arroyo parties which had put Velasco 
in power in the revolution of May 1944; 
now it seemed to have split completely. 
The appointment of the Liberal Ministers 
was interpreted as a definite move by 
Velasco toward the center. 

The bitterest issue between govern- 
ment and Assembly was the press code 
voted early in January as part of the new 
constitution. 


Enemiga de la Prensa: Under this 
code, newspapers would be forbidden to 
employ foreigners as editors or in any 
positions from which they might influ- 
ence editorial or administrative policies; 
no newspaper could receive a subsidy 
from any foreign organization (a provi- 
sion Ecuadoran newspapermen feared 
might be interpreted as applying to ad- 
vertisements); corrections would have to 
be printed free and in the same size, po- 
sition, and type as the original story. 

This Assembly will go down in history 
under the name, enemiga de la prensa 
(enemy of the press), El Comercio of 
Quito declared. And El Telégrafo of 
Guayaquil predicted for supporters of 
the code: “Inexorably, the future will 
reserve for them a monument of shame 
for their anti-patriotic and anti-demo- 
cratic, obscurantist, and reactionary 
stand.” Velasco backed the newspapers. 

If the Assembly did not soon finish its 
work and go home, Ecuadoran com- 
mentators thought, there would be open’ 
warfare between it and the President. 








: ‘ 
Castle With a History: The Inter-American Conference on War and Postwar 


Problems, opening in Mexico City on Feb. 21, will be held in Chapultepec Castle, 
where heroic Mexican cadets died fighting against Gen. Winfield Scott in 1847. 
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Bankers Reject World Fund Plan 
as Easy Dollars for Other Nations 


Warn U.S. Against Accepting 
Bretton Woods Monetary Scheme 
Without Checks on Borrowing 


Crossed fingers. might have been the 
international high sign when 151 dele- 
gates of 44 Allied-and associated nations 
met last July 1 at Bretton Woods. The 
delegates must have known how hard ‘it 
would be to design cooperative machin- 
ery that would keep the monies of their 
countries in mutual balance and mobilize 
world credit resources for rehabilitation. 

But two weeks later they came out 
with plans for two revolutionary credit 
mechanisms: the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 
Their agreements were not binding and 
epresented at best a compromise (NEws- 
WEEK, July 24, 1944). Opposition de- 
veloped in the United States and Brit- 
ain. 


A Give Away Fund? In New York this 
week some of the best-reasoned American 
criticisms of the Bretton Woods “agree- 
ments” crystallized. The American Bank- 
ers Association, the Association of Re- 
serve City Bankers, and the Bankers As- 
sociation for Foreign Trade in a joint 
statement. proposed a major change in the 
Bretton Woods plan. 

The main objection of the American 
bankers: It does not take two institutions 
to do the international job. The mone- 
tary fund is unnecessary, for its func- 


tions could be telescoped into those of 
the international bank with increased 
efficiency and greater safety for the 
money of the American people. 

The bankers’ distaste for the fund 
from the beginning of their informal dis- 
cussions many months ago has been that 
it would give other countries too easy 
access to the two most valuable mediums 
of exchange the postwar world will have 
—gold and the American dollar.* They 
knew that other countries must have 
both for international commerce, but 
they wanted to make sure that commit- 
ments to provide them were preceded by 
a scrutiny of the soundness of each risk. 
_ This is the way the bankers expressed 
their objection to the fund as now pro- 
posed: “A member country would be vir- 
tually entitled to borrow in certain speci- 
fied annual amounts from the internation- 
al pool of resources, provided the pur- 
poses of such borrowing were represented 
by it to accord with the broad purpose 
of the fund [primarily the stabilization of 
currencies throughout the world]. The 
borrowing would be subject to certain 
limitations but with no stipulation that 
the loans should be good loans or... . 
should be based on prior consideration 
of the economic condition and prospects 
of the borrowing country.” 


Or a Sound Bank? The American 
banking groups had. no. such objection 
to the proposed International Bank and 





®At Fort Knox, Ky., and elsewhere the United 


States has more than $20,000,000,000 in gold, about 
two-thirds of the world’s monetary gold total. 





, White (left) wants an international monetary fund to use in world trade the gold cached at Fort Knox; Burgess doesn't 





accepted it virtually without change. In ~ 
contrast with’ the monetary fund, the 
bank would more closely follow accepted 
banking principles. Each loan would be 
investigated in advance by a competent 
committee and the borrower would have 
to give adequate promise of repayment. 
The United States would retain »veto 
vower over loans payable in dollars. The 
bulk of the bank’s operations either would 
be financed by sale of its own obtiga- 
tions or would take the form of .guaran- 
teeing loans made by others. Its capital 
requirements, therefore, would be rela- 
tively small. 

To one existing government lending 
agency the bankers gave strong support: 
The Export-Import Bank should be pre- 
served to meet emergency needs before 
an international lending organization 
could begin to function and, if- national 
interest dictated, to extend credit to 
countries not eligible for loans from an 
international bank. With the Export-Im- 
port Bank the country would hold out a 
spare egg from the international basket. 

The bankers’ proposition brought a 
quick No! from the CIO, whose News 
said the amendments, if adopted, could 
wreck the whole Bretton Woods agreé- 
ment “and lose for America the 5,000,- 
000 jobs in exports that Bretton Woods 
makes possible.” The answer to this men- 
ace, it said, was “to urge your senators 
and congressmen to vote for the bill to 
ratify Bretton Woods quickly and without 
changes of any kind.” 





Significance 


When the three groups of bankers de- 
livered their proposals, they spoke with 
the full authority of American commer- 
cial banking. The 71 signatories repre- 
sented banks ranging from small through 
medium to the largest in the country and 
mirrored opinion in every geographical 
division. 

- There was gratifying unanimity in the 
discussions which led up to the formal 
proposals. Only one of the members 
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This is a handful of penicillin. 


Yesterday it was amber drops of liquid excreted 
by penicillium notatum or common mold. 


_ Today it is a powder ready to be shipped to some 
battlefield. 


Tomorrow it may save a life: 
' In a great measure the triumph of penicillin is a 
triumph for air conditioning and refrigeration. 


At Cheplin, Hayden, Lederle, Pfizer and Reichel 
—mass producers of penicillin— York-built air con: 
ditioning systems keep the nurturing tanks at just 
the right temperature for proper growth. 


After the golden drops are extracted from the 
parent mold, York refrigeration takes over: 


The liquid penicillin is frozen enabling evaporation 
to take place in a high vacuum at temperatures low 
enough to keep alive the bacteria-killing properties 
of the drug. The result is the stable powder that you 
see above. 


Although penicillin has been put on a mass pro- 
duction basis, research still goes on. Scientific medi- 
cine will certainly discover new types of disease- 
killing molds and develop new and better methods 
of production. 


Just as certainly the science of cool- 
ing will match their efforts with the 
necessary equipment to perform the 
tasks they require. 


- refrigeration 
air condrhoning 


York Corporation, York, Penna. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


MECHANICAL 


COOLING Stnce 1885 
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(name undisclosed) balked at. signing 
after the work was done, though it in- 
volved a surprisingly uncritical accept- 
ance of the mechanism of the Interna- 
tional Bank, never very popular with 
many bankers. 

Publication of the bankers’ plan mere- 
ly drew the lines for a battle with Wash- 
ington. When he gave it to newsmen 
last week W. Randolph Burgess, presi- 
dent of the ABA, said “interested govern- 
ment departments” had been consulted. 
He admitted, however, that with the 
Treasury the bankers’ group had not 
“seen eye to eye” except on the general 
objectives of a world financial mecha- 
nism and the need for some affirmative 
action. In the Washington background 
was Harry D. White, the Treasury’s in- 
ternational money planner and probably 
the largest individual influence in shap- 
ing the Bretton Woods agreement. It 
was unlikely that he would see one of 
his two monetary brain children strangled 
without putting up a fight for it. For the 

-moment he was “studying” the bankers’ 
plan..*: 


Locking the Door 


J. A. Krug, chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, last week drew a lesson 
from the false optimism about a German 
collapse last fall. To prevent another dis- 
ruption of the complex system of subcon- 
tracting, Krug persuaded the Army and 
Navy to order promptly their foreseeable 
needs through 1945 and directed prime 
contractors and subcontractors to farm 
out their detail work in time for prompt 
deliveries. 

In the final months of last year the 
short-term procurement policies of the 


Army..and Navy and. the widespread _ 


fears “of contract terminations’ spread a 
contagious uncertainty from prime con- 


tractor to subcontractor to parts manu- 
facturer. As a result, when the German 


offensive began, the flow of components 


failed to keep pace with the required 
output of the finished weapons for which 
they were intended. 


Work-or-Fight Abroad 


_ Does the country actually need some 
kind of national service act (see page 53) 
to get the war production job done? Part 
of the answer to this manpower problem 
may be found in the examples abroad. 
This survey tells how two Allies and two 
enemies have tried to meet the increasing 
pinch as their populations drained stead- 
ily into the fighting forces. 


Britain—Women Too: The three Na- 
tional Service Acts in Britain permit 


drafting all men and women from 18. to’ 


50 for the armed forces and full-time 


‘ civil defense. In practice, however, only 


men up to about 45 and only women in 
the 18-25 age group are drafted. In ad- 
dition the Emergency Powers: (Defense) 
Act passed in May 1940 gave the gov- 
ernment complete control of all persons 
and property. Subsequent regulations per- 
mit the Minister of Labor and National 
Service to order any person in Britain to 
do any job within his or her capabilities 
at the prevailing wage rate. 


Checks and balances in the British sys- 


tem prevent the dismissal of a worker in 
an essential job except for serious mis- 
conduct, and the worker’s quitting with- 


out permission from the Ministry’ of’ 


Labor. Strikes and lockouts are illegal 
unless the Ministry has failed to act on 
the dispute within three weeks. All men 
and. some women workers can be sent 
anywhere in the country, but women clas- 
sified as “immobile” (such as those with 


2 again and. again, and few_ have esc 


been mobilized. In edition, boys of 14, 
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young children or bition away in: die 


armed. forces or merchant marine). are 
employed in their home districts. 

Violations of defense: Yegulations can 
bring fines ranging from $400 to. $2,000 
and imprisonment up to two years for in- 
dividuals, but offenses during nearly: four 
years have involved only 23,517 workers 
and 1,807 employers. And in that’ period 
94 per cent of Britain’s male. population 
from 14 to 64 and up to 44 per cent of 
women from 14 to 59 have served in the. 
armed forces or industry. 


Russia—All Must Work: Even in 
peacetime, Russian controls over man- 
power were rigid. War brought three 
new measures. In December 1941 all 
workers in arms plants or in industries 
contributing directly or indirectly to arms 
manufacture were required to stay. put. 


Leaving a job without permission became 


as serious as desertion from the army,-and 
resulted in trial before a military court. 
‘ In February 1942 all men from 16 to 
65 and all women from 16 to 45 (about 
65 per cent of the civilian population) 
were made available for munitions and - 
other essential industries. In a final 
screening process two months later, Rus- 
sia moved to strengthen its food stock- 
piles. All men from 14 to 55 and women 
from 14 to 50 not in the armed forces or 
essential industry were ordered to work 
on farms. 


Germany—Even Boys: The debacle at 
Stalingrad completely changed the Nazi 
counterpart of national service. Before 
that Germany had used a system of mili- 
tary deferments similar to those in the 
United States. Now, with crisis followin; 
crisis, deferred ranks have been com 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Serving the Steel industry for 40 Years 


STEEL! In towering letters, the drama of steel is written into the epic of 
America ...and through four decades, Reo has taken a vigorous part 
in the transportation scene. In the postwar construction years, the war- 
foughened Reo trucks will carry an even greater share of the load. 
Meanwhile, ask your Reo dealer about the limited government release 
_of medium and heavy-duty Reos for essential civilian service. 


REO MOTORS, INC., LANSING 20, MICHIGAN 
Se ee Factory Branches in Principal Cities 
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Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 
National Distillers Products Corporation, 
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15, and 16 are permitted to volunteer for 

military service. “Many of these youths 
find their way into the defense service, 
manning anti-aircraft against Allied 
bombing raids. Reaching still farther, the 
frantic Nazis are taking boys who have 
completed the eighth school grade into 
the labor service for trench digging and 
repair work. 

Compulsory registration of German 
women was ordered in the fall of 1944, 
and they now hold most of the jobs in 
transportation and other public services... 
Workers, including the 8,000,000 for- 
eigners imported from conquered coun- 
tries, are put where the government 
wants them. Strict administrative meas- 
ures coupled with the pressure of con- 
tinuous Allied bombing have reduced 
them to docile submission. When his 
home is bombed out a German appears 
content to take his place in a factory (for 
a 60- to 72-hour week), and depend on 
the Aico tte for food and shelter. 


Japan—A New Squeeze: Attempting 
to compete with British and American 


r production, Japan early adopted strict 


regimentation of all labor, including 
mandatory registration and a selective 
labor draft. Last month those. controls 


were squeezed tighter. Students, unem- ° 


ployed men and women, and older men 
and women who had retired from active 
work were required to join all classes of 
labor in the registration. Labor quotas 
have been set for employers, who will 
make quarterly reports showing the num- 
ber of employes on their payrolls and the 
numbers needed. 

All Japanese men between 12 and 60 
have been registered and those not in the 
armed forces mobilized for labor service. 
Women between 12 and 40 also have 
been registered. Compulsory service is 


‘enforced for all single women and child- 


less married women in that age bracket. 


Duel Over Coffee 


The coffee growers ef Brazil had hoped 
for the best but feared the worst from 
Adolf A. Berle Jr., the new United States 
Ambassador. Shortly after his arrival they 
heard the worst. The United States Gov- 
ernment, he told them last week, “has no 
intention of modifying the ceiling price 
of coffee.” 

Berle’s statement hastened the inevita- 
ble showdown in a quiet struggle that 
will determine whether coffee rationing 
is resumed. Last year Latin American 
growers—and especially those in Brazil, 


the world’s largest suppliers—began a 


campaign to crack the price ceiling im- 
posed by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. The Brazilians argued that the OPA 
had based its ceilings largely on prices 
that reflected the cut-throat competition 
of the late 1930s. Zooming costs, they said, 
quickly absorbed their profits. ‘They’ also 
bewailed loss of the European market, 
which used to take 10,000,000 bags of 
132 pounds each a year, and the current 


aii 


short crop of ‘about 9,000,000 bags; a 
quarter below that. of last year. 

When the OPA turned a deaf ear, the 
Brazilians cut shipments, on the gamble 
that the United States would give in rath- 
er than risk another shortage and ration- 
ing. By last week United States importers 
found deliveries sporadic and uncertain. 

But the OPA stood pat on its position 
that the United States could not be ex- 








Acme 
Tinburger: Trying it for size and fla- 
vor, Cpl. Alexander E. Hugh munches a 
charcoal-broiled hamburger, the Army's 
latest addition to the fighting man’s field 
menu. Packed two to a tin, the pre- 
cooked hamburgers can be eaten cold, 
but the Army recommends heating to 
bring out the familiar flavor. 





pected to bail Brazil out of its own in- 
flation. Unoffieially, Washington was bet- 
ting that because Brazil’s prosperity de- 
pends so much on an active coffee trade, 
the growers and shippers could not hold 
out indefinitely. This week there were 
signs that the pressure was softening 
Brazil’s attitude. 

Meanwhile, with a five-month supply 
on hand or en route to this country, the 
OPA was sitting pretty—except. for one 
factor. Soon the stockpiles of the armed 
forces will be reduced to where they must 
resume purchases at a rate of 100,000 
bags a week. Until the deadlock between 
the United States and Brazil is broken, 
the quickest and surest way to bring 
back rationing is for civilians to scramble 
for what is left. 


Frozen Diamonds 


As was predicted in. Periscope Jan. 
29, Assistant Attorney General Wendell 
Berge started another cartel suit last 
week. But instead of writing in the com- 
plaint a dry discourse on patents and 
technical processes, he dered world- 
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wide intrigue in the fabulous. diamond — 
trade, 


Berge accused five British or South 
African companies (including De Beers 
Consolidated 
mond Trading Co., ‘Ltd.), three Belgian 
companies, and one Portuguese company 
of monopolizing 95 per cent of the 
world’s supply of diamonds. By forming 
a single sellin agency, he Seidl the syn- 
dicate was able to control the flow from 
the South African mines to the London 
dealers and then to the United States, 
the principal market for both industrial 
nd gem stones. This manipulation, Berge 
charged, had the effect of “fixing and en- 
hancing prices” and, in the case of the 
Diamond Trading Co., of preventing the 
Board of Economic Warfare from ac- 


-cumulating a stockpile of industrial dia- 


monds in the United States. 

The complaint also listed as defend- 
ants seven individual stockholders and 
employes in the United States. 

While attorneys for the corporations 
awaited instructions from abroad, Berge 
obtained a temporary order in the Fed- 
eral District Court of New York to freeze 
their diamonds, bank accounts, and other 


property in this country. 


Out of Pocket 


The Federal Reserve Board last week 
made a gesture against inflation. Wielding 
a credit control created by the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, it ruled that after 
Feb. 4 purchasers of registered stocks 
and bonds must put up at least 50 per 
cent of the cost from their own pockets, 
instead of the previous 40 per cent. To 
acquire a block of stock worth $1,000, 
a margin trader now can borrow no 
more than $500. 

Officially, the purpose of the first 
change in margin requirements since 
1937 was to eliminate the inconsistency 
between the 40 per cent limitation on 
purchases and a 50 per cent limitation 
on short sales.* But the real explanation 
seemed to lie in the board’s wistful state- 
ment that “to the extent [the increase in 
margin requirements] will have any in- 
fluence, we hope it will be anti-inflation- 
ary. 
The day after the announcement of 
the board’s decision, prices on the New 
York Stock Exchange continued to edge 
upward. Because the security boom of 
the past three years has been based 
primarily on hard cash—and not on credit 
—the boost in margin rates packed little 
more than a psychological punch. Margin 
speculators constitute a small fraction of 
all buyers, and most own a stake in their 
accounts considerably larger than the 50 
per cent now required. Cash traders have 
piled: up with their brokers credit bal- 
ances of $400,000,000, the highest in 





more than a decade. 
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Railing stes Subway Station, 
8th Ave. and 34th St., New York City 


90,000 Persons every day- 


New York subway railing gates prove 
the endurance of Stanley Hardware 


On a “swing shift” that never ends, 
Stanley Ball Bearing Hinges operate 
smoothly while traffic flows through 
this station at the rate of 90,000 per- 
sons a day. a 

A more rigorous test of endurance 
is hard to imagine. Yet the faultless 
performance of these hinges is re- 
peated everywhere, every day, by the 
Stanley Hardware in millions of 
smooth-working doors and windows, 
in cabinets and furniture. 


Stanley contributes to the progress 
of America toward an ever-improv- 
ing living standard not only with 
building Hardware, but with Hand 
Tools, Electric Tools, Strip Steel, 
Metal Stampings, Industrial Finishes, 
and Steel Strapping . . . all bearing 
the name STANLEY that has been 
known and trusted by skilled crafts- 
men for over 100 years. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn. 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA 1S BUILDING ANYTHING 





Stanley Hardware-—for Stanley Electric Tools 
doors, windows, cabi- <= i 
mets, garages, screens, hammers, grind- 

and commer- ers, metal shears afd 
cial openings. screw drivers. 


and metal wor! hand. Stanley Steel — hot 
coals EOE carpencers, cold rolled ailp tone 


ers 
masons, mechanics and Standard analysis, spe- 
| Bobbyises, al saalbdie et le. a 





TRADE MARK 
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Stanley Steel Strap-. _* 
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Imagine 
doing this 
with PAPER 






BOIL IT... 


COMES OUT 
S-T-R-O-N-G 
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But it isn’t ordinary paper—it’s Pata- 
par* Vegetable Parchment. Its great 
wet-strength allows it to be crumpled in 
boiling water — squeezed — then pulled 
out tight. No harm done. Patapar re- 
mains firm and strong—its rich texture 
glistening. 


Patapar resists 
GREASE, too 


This sameepaper has the power to resist 
the penetration of grease, fats, oil. That’s 
why it is used for packaging butter, 
shortening, bacon, and other hard-to- 
protect products. Patapar helps keep 
them fresh and appetizing. 


179 Types. 


Patapar is produced in a wide variety of 
types to fill all sorts of needs. For exam- 
ple, there are types to meet varying re- 
quirements of wet-strength, grease- 
proofness, moisture vapor transmission, 
opaqueness, air-tightness. Actually 
there are 179 different types of Patapar. 
They are applied in 
thousands of ways. 
Food wrappers, milk 
ean gaskets, bottle 
hoods, ‘liners for motor 
oil containers, rubber 
mold liners, dialyzing 
membranes, substitute 
for oiled silk—these are Putneat Raye: 
just a few of Patapar’s ho 
applications... 


BUSINESS MEN: Right now there isn’t 
enough Patapar to go around. But if you 
are looking ahead, this is a good time to 
investigate and challenge Patapar to fill 
some future need in your business. When 
writing, give full details of your problem. 
|  *Reg. U.8. Pat. Of. a 

| Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
es Bristol, Pennsylvania 

West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St.,.San Francisco 7 

Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Ii is now two weeks since Henry 
Wallace presented his over-all econom- 
ic program to the Senate Committee. 
That is not a long period, but it should 
have been sufficient for the opposition 
both in and out of Congress to come 
up with something which revealed at 
least the earmarks of constructive 
thinking. But so far nothing of that 
character has appeared. All the op- 
position has done is to sputter and 
fume, and apparently try to think up 
new unkind things to say about. Wal- 
lace and his lack of experience and 
realism. 

Granted that argument has been 
sufficient to keep Wallace from get- 
ing control of the great lending power 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
it is not an answer to the Wallace pro- 
posals, and we had better begin to 
face that unpleasant fact. The program 
Wallace presented does not represent 
just some idle dreaming on his part 
which will be eliminated by refusing 
to confirm him for this or that office. 
This is the program which the left- 
wingers are determined to put into ef- 
fect in this country. It is a program 
which by its very nature is certain to 
have extraordinarily wide public ap- 
peal and support. And this support is 
not going to be dissipated by a few 
of us sitting back with an air of in- 
tellectual ommiscience and smugly 
chanting: “It’s, economic nonsense—it 
can't be done.” Either we have to 
show just why it can’t be done, and 
show it in a way which is so under- 
standable to those who are not stu- 
dents of these matters that it carries 
conviction, or else we have to offer 
something which from the point of 
view of the Public’s objectives is more 
inviting. 


Let us be more specific. The first 
point in the Wallace program—the 
first of the eight items in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s “economic bill of rights”—is “the 
right to a useful and remunerative job 
in the industries or shops or farms or 
mines of the nation.” 

Now it is easy to pick holes in that 


2 particular wording. For example, it 


fails to stipulate that the jobs are to 
be in privately owned “industries or 
shops or farms or mines.” So, as the 
statement stands it offers no assurance 
that this is a program designed to per- 
petuate our system of individual en- 
terprise. And it may take some effort to 
keep one’s allergy to New Deal seman- 


| tics in check and ‘so not get too ex- 





It's Time to Face This Unpleasant Fact 


by RALPH ROBEY 


cited about the authoritarian bent of 
mind which always speaks in terms of 
“rights,” instead of in terms of “free- 
doms.” | 

But all such sniping is just an utter 
waste of time. The public isn’t con- 
cerned, or even interested, in whether 
Wallace in this particular sentence 
took the pains to stipulate that the 
jobs should be in private industry. It 
assumes that is what he means, and it 
will continue to assume this, regard- 
less of what the opposition says, un- 
til it sees some direct and unmistak- 
able evidence to the contrary. And our 
workers aren’t going to get into an up- 
roar about ‘whether it is because of a 
“tight” or a “freedom” that they are 
able to get jobs. What concerns them, 
and what they want to make sure of, 
is the simple, homely fact that the 
jobs will be there when they need 
them. 


Now that also is exactly what 
concerns, or at least should concern, 
all the rest of us. We, just as much as 
Wallace, want to-make sure that there 
always will be a job in this country 


for everyone who wants to work. But | 


Mr. Wallace has a program. He thinks 
the way to do it is for the government 
to “share with the private investor the 


unusual and abnormal financial risks : 


which may be involved” in starting and 
carrying on business, and if that is not 
sufficient to make a minimum of 57,- 
000,000 jobs, then the government 


_ “should take prompt steps,” by means 


of a spending program, “to see that 
new jobs are made available . . .” 
That’s all there is to it—in the eyes 


of Wallace and his followers. You say © 


it is silly—that it means an ever larger 
and larger public debt—that it would 
destroy our basic political and civil 
liberties and ultimately the very form 
of our government itself. 

That is all correct. But can yout 
prove it—prove it in a way which the 
next ten people to whom you talk can 
understand and will believe? And then 
can you go ahead and spell out an al- 
ternative means which offers more 
promise of making sure that there 
will be a job in the postwar period 
for everyone who wants to work? 

That is the challenge which today 
faces those of us who know that the 
Wallace program is no good. That is 
the challenge which either we have to. 
succeed in meeting very soon, or’ we 
will not even have an opportunity to 
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AIR LINES 


e 
‘Washington 


NX. )Son Diego 


. Business needs power. 


Power means business. 

_ Forty per cent of this 
country’s hydro-electric 
power is generated in 
‘areas served by United Air 
Lines. Straight , . . strategic 
serving 43 key cities from 
coast to coast, The Main Line 
Airway goes where business is. 


< Grand Coulee Dam, the world's larges? irrigation 
and power project, on Columbia River, Washington. 





The Miracle of Meat 


Of all our chief perishable foods, meat has to 
travel the farthest to reach most dinner tables. 
The miracle of meat is the industry’s distribu- 
tion system which brings it . . . fresh, nutritious 
and inexpensive ... from ranches and farms, 
oftentimes two thousand miles and more away. 
Last year, 18-bzllion pounds of 
livestock—nearly two-thirds the 
total—came to market by motor 
truck. From here, other thou- 
_ sands of “refrigerators on wheels” 


FOR MORE THAN 45 YEARS 


complete the distribution cycle. As in so many 
industries in which dependable trucks are vital, 
Whites have long enjoyed marked preference 
among meat packers. And when trucks can 
again be freely bought, the new White Super 
Power Trucks will provide greater dependability 

and economy than ever before. 


THE WHITE MOTOR CO. - Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


A larger volume of new Super Power Whites 
for commercial use is now assured for 1945 by 
government order. Your White representative 
will be glad to help you make application. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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TRANSITION 





Born: A girl, DEmoprE, to Nora Epp1nc- 
TON, 20, aircraft worker; in Mexico City, 
Jan. 10. After the birth was registered, 
with “Leslie Flynn, movie actor,” listed 
as the father, mother and child disap- 
peared, Miss Eddington’s. parents’ said 
the father was Errol Flynn, wlio had met 
their daughter when she worked at: the 
cigarette counter in the Los Angeles 
County Hall of Justice during the rape 
trial at which he was acquitted two years 
ago. They reported that the couple ‘was 
married in Mexico in the summer of 
1943. Flynn (whose middle name is 
Leslie) flew to New York from Mexico 
City, still refusing to talk. Finally he 
snapped, “Sure ’m*<married and I like 
it, and it’s nobody’s business but ours.” 





: Acme 
Jim Thorpe with a message 


Debut: In Vallejo, Calif., Jus Torre, 
greatest ‘all-around athlete in American 
history, was billed at a local night club 
as the first stop on a nationwide public- 
appearance tour. Besides reminiscing on 
his career, the veteran Indian athlete 
urged a better life for the nation’s youth 
and citizenship for Indians. 


Birthdays: Franxuin D. RooseEvett, 63, 
Jan. 30. 
TALLULAH BANKHEAD, stage and film 
actress, 42, Jan. 31. 
Criark Gas. film actor, 44, Feb. 1. 
Fritz KRreIsuEr, violinist, 70, Feb. 2. 
Jascua HeEtretz, violinist, 44, Feb. 2. 
GERTRUDE STEIN, writer, 71, Feb. 3. 
The USO celebrated its fourth anniver- 
sary on Feb. 4 by holding open house in 
its clubs both here and overseas. 


Married: GLorta Swanson, 45, actress, 
and WiitiaM M. Davey, 52, retired New 
York businessman; in Union City, N. J., 
an. 29. Miss Swanson’s four previous 
\usbands- were Wallace Beéry,’ actor; 


Herbert K. Somborn, Hollywood execu- 


tive; the Marquis Henri de la Falaise de 
la Coudraye; and Michael Farmer, 
wealthy sportsman.. Although: Miss 


Swanson’s career dates back to silent: 


films, she recently opened and closed in 


her first Broadway. play, “A Goose for 


the Gander.” 


* «MARGUERITE L. HoLkar, 36, former 


Maharani of Indore, and CHarLes W. 
Masters, 30, former Laguna Beach mail 
carrier; in Las Vegas, Nev., Jan. 15. Mrs. 
Holkar met the Maharaja, her second hus- 
band, whose income is $70,000,000 a 


year, when she was his nurse in a Los — 


Angeles hospital; they were divorced in 
1943. The marriage was the first for 
Masters. 


Neighbors: In New York, Humpurey 
Bocart, 45, movie actor, told the world 
he intended to marry Lauren Bacall, 20, 
his latest leading lady. “I’m in love again,” 
he told New York Post columnist Earl 
Wilson, “at my age.” Four days later Miss 
Bacall and her mother checked in at the 
Gotham Hotel. Told Bogart was staying 
there too, she looked surprised. “Well, 
well; so we're neighbors. We'll wave at 
each other every morning .. . Am I in 
love with him? That’s the $64 question, 
and he hasn’t asked me that.” In Holly- 
wood, Mayo Methot, the third and present 
Mrs. Bogart, was silent. Her lawyer said 
she had not started suit for divorce. 


International 


* Bacall, smiling but not talking 





International 
Tom, detained by a weasel trap 


Sourpuss: Tom, a farmer’s cat in Flem- 
ington, N. J., caught his paw in a weasel 
trap. After some ten hours considering 
the hazards of curiosity, he was released 
by a state trooper and a newspaper cam- 
eraman who were pheasant hunting. Tom 
limped away mad. 


Course of True Love: In Washington, 
the honeymoon for Fala, the President’s 
black Scottie, was over. Back in the capi- 
tal, he was detained at the Army’s vet- 
erinarian school at Walter Reed Hospital 
for treatment of bites inflicted, it was 
said, by his lady love. Early in January 


Mrs. Roosevelt had explained that Fala . 


was in the country “and we hope he’s 
having a wedding.” Westbrook Pegler, 
Hearst columnist, corrected the First Lady 
in his column. “When a pair of dogs are 
so mated,” he wrote, “they are not cor- 
rectly said to have had a wedding but to 
have bred.” 


Died: Lr. Josern R. Hun, 25, 1943 na- 
tional tennis champion; in an airplane 
accident at sea off Florida, Feb. 2. Hunt 
was in training at Daytona Beach as a 
naval flier. 

Dr. LoGaN CLENDENING, 60, writer 
of the syndicated newspaper column 


_ “Diet and Health” and the author of 


books on popular medicine, in Kansas 
City, Jan. 31. Despondent over ill health, 
he had pierced his throat and left wrist. 
Clendening once hacked a WPA. air- 
compressor drill outside his home with 
an ax, shouting: “This damned _rat-a- 
tat-tat . . . must stop.” Held in jail. for 
four hours,-he was fined $50. 
Witi1am E. (Pussyroor) JOHNSON, 
82, prohibition crusader for years; 
in Binghamton, N. Y., Feb. 2. As a special 
officer of the United States Indian Serv- 
ice, Johnson earned the nickname 
“Pussyfoot” by his surprise raids on 
Western saloons. He lost his right eye 
during a riot following one of his 


speeches in England. 
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Brooklyn Pay-off Blows the Lid Off: 
Bribes Expose Basketball Gambling 


‘It was inevitable. But when five Brook- 
lyn College players admitted last week 
accepting bribes to “throw” a basketball 
game, collegiate basketball was shocked 


to find itself in the middle of the same 


crisis. that baseball faced after the Black 
Sox scandal. of 1919. 

‘Eleven years ago Ned Irish, now acting 
president of Madison Square Garden, 
dribbled basketball out of college gyms 
into’ professional indoor stadiums. Today 


he promotes collegiate basketball double-' 


headers at the Garden and in Philadelphia 
and Buffalo. Other promoters followed 
with programs at Boston and Chicago, 
and gamblers had found a new sport to 
exploit. 


The Bookie’s Middle: In spite of 
efforts to drive gamblers from the pro 
arenas (and Irish has tried), betting be- 
came more widespread. A point system 
was established in hoop betting, and 


bookmakers protected themselves with a 
two-point “spread.” For instance, at 6-8 
odds, if you bet on the favorite you had 
to give the bookie eight points. The 
bookie gave only six points on the under- 
dog. If the favorite won by seven points, 
the bookmaker collected all bets (he hit 
it in “the middle”). 

At Madison Square Garden, the cry of 
“Shoot, shoot, shoot!”—even. when the 
outcome of the game was not in doubt— 
tipped off the prevalence of wagers. 
Bookies’ prices have overtly affected the 
score of one game. Coach Nat Holman of 
the College of the City of New York over- 
heard the odds of a game last month. He 
ordered one of his players to decline a 
foul shot, which would have put the 
game “in the middle,” and take posses- 
sion of the ball in midcourt. 

There were bound to be attempts at 
“fixing” games. When Utah, the mythical 


national champion, played at the Garden. 
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: last year, Coach Vadal Peterson threw a 


gambler out of his room. Dr. Forrest C.’ 
(Phog) Allen warned early this season of 
a potential scandal (Newsweek, Dec. 
18, 1944), but the Kansas coach’s cries of 
“Fire!” were interpreted generally as 
cries of “Wolf!” 


Mustache Pays Off: The powder keg 
was ready. Last week the fuse was lit— 
accidentally. New York detectives had 
their eye on the Brooklyn home of Henry 
(The Mustache) Rosen, who was sus-. 
pected of being a Fagin for boys. in- 
volved in robberies in the Garment Cen- 
ter. On the night of Jan. 29,- detectives 


“picked up Bernard: (Buddy) Barnett, 


22, and Larry Pearlstein, 19, who had 
been. visiting Rosen. Questioned, the 
youths denied the robberies but con- 
fessed to conspiracy tv “throw” a basket- 
ball game to the University of Akron, 
scheduled for Jan. 31 at Boston Gar- 
den.* 

They implicated three other Brooklyn 
College players—Jerry Greene, 19, Bob 
Leder, 20, and Stanley Simon, 17—and 
three alleged “fixers’—Rosen, Harvey 
Stemmer, and a man still at large known 
only as Danny. To the police, two assist- 
ant district attorneys, a Kings County 
grand jury, and to authorities at Brooklyn 
College the five Kingsmen explained how 
they had turned knaves for $1,000:on the 
line and $2,000 to come. There had been 
discussion to “control” another game, 
with St. Francis College Feb. 10 at the 
Garden. 

Action came fast. After a hearing by 
school authorities, the boys were. ex- 
pelled. The three men involved were 
indicted by the grand jury on charges 
of “conspiracy to defraud.” Judge Samuel 
Liebowitz, the former criminal lawyer 
and a basketball fan, ordered the jury to 
investigate gambling in all sports. 


Back to the Gyms? Reaction was just 
as fast and violent, but divided. Promoter 
Irish met with metropolitan coaches to 
take undisclosed measures against bet- 
ting. “I hope,” he said, “that the arrest 
of these men will discourage any future 
attempt by gamblers to reach the play- 
ers.” Coach Allen, the Kansas fog horn, 
demanded a basketball czar to control 
the game, and suggested Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur as the man to fill the 


- role. 


Rep. Donald L. O'Toole of Brooklyn 
offered another suggestion: “They ought 
to put the game back in the college gym- 
1.asium or, if they're going to play for pro- 
fessionals, pay the boys salaries. It’s a 
temptation to- kids when they see big 
crowds. paying big psions for games 
staged by professional. promoters.” Dr. 


Hezzleton E. Simmons, Akron prexy, con-. 





‘The game was canceled and two service teams. 
were’ substituted on the. St. Joseph card, 
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‘a gun is no good against contagion 


... your best protection is iklé ClUPE . 


e 


“There’s a lot more to protecting the public than heading off 
murder ‘and such. When it comes to protection from colds, ‘flv’ 
and such epidemics, your best bet is to use a cup that no other. 

2 mouth has touched ...an always-clean, germ-free Dixie Cup.” 











Gut needs 


no eraser a 


@ Pencils are out, when you entrust your office figuring to _ 

the. Automatic Printing Calculator. You're freed forever 

from the chore...and the chances for error... of pencil 

> mathematics or copying answers from dials, You're out from 
alee the need . . . and the delay . . . of re-checking each problem 
to prove accuracy. For you’re working with the one calculator that _ 
PRINTS as it divides and- multiplies, adds and subtracts. You're 
getting a permanent record of each problem in black and white... 
for checking, for recording, for filing with the original documents, 
if you wish. 
Printing i is only one of the valuable fanrures you get when you invest 
in the Printing Calculator. There’s: also simplicity... a compact 
keyboard with only 10 numeral keys +-« + @ One-hand span of all 
operating keys. There’s ease of operation, too. No specialized train- 
ing is required. Proficiency comes quickly and naturally. ; 
Best of all, it’s a one-machine investment doing a two-machine job. 
It supplants the ordinary adding machine which can’t 
calculate, and the ordinary calculator which can’t print 
the answers. 
It’s a sweetheart, as thousands of users testify... 
cutting red tape on calculating payrolls, esti- 
mates, costs, invoices, formulas, taxes... per- 
centage problems of all kinds. It can cut red 
tape in your business, too. We'll gladly 

" show. you how. Phone our nearest office. 
Or writeus at Buffalo 5; N, YX. 
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; peers “Now that this shameful incident 








has happened Akron University will not 


participate in any future intercollegiate 


contest off the ‘campus of the competing 
schools.” 


At DEgray gymnasium in Brooklyn, 


- where St: John’s defeated Fordham 71- 


35, Jan. 31, there were shouts of “I bet 


: he got paid for that” whenever a player 
missed the basket. If such an attitude 


prevails’ among fans, other basketball 


teams will hurry with Akron back ‘to the 


college gyms as fast as contracts can be 


| broken. And:the Irish basketball empire 
will’ be whittled down to its maplewood 
; sfosmidatjons: 


: The Mop Shon sate 


With his fellow Swede Haakon Lid- 


man, a hurdler, Gunder Hagg arrived 
‘in Great Britain last Saturday on the first 


leg of his. second trip to the United 
States. As in 1948, war-drained Ameri- 
can track and field events were to receive 
a Swedish transfusion. Hagg’s long yel 
low hair had been closely cropped, ‘ 
those American journalists no longer can 
call me the running mop. 

Meanwhile, the indoor season began 
with the Millrose Games in New York. 
Jim Rafferty, the 29-year-old veteran of 
the New York Athletic Club, won the 
Wanamaker Mile from Tommy Quinn 
and Rudy Simms in the slow time of 
4:13:1. : 


Czar Without a Scepter 


Winter developments of the summer 
pastime continued to make news last 
week. Baseball’s major leagues met_in 
New York, immediately recognized the 
need of electing a baseball commissioner, 
and just as immediately postponed ac- 
tion. As a preliminary, however, the six- 
teen clubs did ratify a new major-league 
agreement, as rewritten by themselves, 


‘to clip the claws of a new commissioner 


in several significant ways: 
@ The pact ‘rules out all personal inter- 


' pretation of rules by the future czar and 


denies him spontaneous introduction .of 
his own laws. He will reign strictly “ac- 
cording to the book.’ 

€ The election of a new commissioner 
will require a three-fourths vote of the 
clubs instead of the former majority vote. 
@ The club owners are still bound to ac- 
cept the decisions of the: commissioner, 


- but the “no-recourse-to-the-courts” pro- 


vision in the old agreement has been in- 


_tentionally eliminated, 


@ Rules and joint actions of ‘the major 
leagues. are specifically exempted” from 
being considered “detrimental to base- 
ball.” 


@ The clause allowing the President of 


“the United States, on request, to appoint 


a commissioner has been deleted. 

In addition, the club owners an- 
nounced their intention to open the 1945 
baseball season while fully cooperating 
with the nation’s all-out war efor, 
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SCIENCE 


Into the Invisible World 


Nothing smaller than 1/250th of an 
inch can be distinguished by the human 
eye. The optical microscope (any micro- 
scope that uses natural light) can pene- 
trate down to 1/125,000th of an inch, 
and thus multiply the eye’s acuteness 
about 500 times. But through the elec- 
tron microscope, man can see specks as 
tiny as one ten-millionth of an inch. A 
cats) whisker reveals fine, saw-tooth 





edges. Asbestos fibers are delicate, lace-— 


like structures. 

How this powerful weapon of science, 
at least 50,000 times as strong as the hu- 
man eye, enables man to study visually 
particles so small that they have been 
known heretofore only in theory is ex- 
plained to the layman by Gessner G. 
Hawley in his new book, “Seeing the In- 
visible—the Story of the Electron Micro- 
scope.”* 

In simple, nontechnical language Haw- 
ley traces the history of the super-micro- 
scope from the first instruments built in 
Germany in 1932 by two physicists, Max 
Knoll and Ernst Ruska, to the latest 
streamlined American models brought out 
by the Radio Corp. of. America and the 
General Electric Co. 

The pioneer products were large, cum- 
bersome, and costly. Even the first Amer- 
ican model, constructed in 1936 by Prof. 
E. F. Burton, head of the department of 
physics of the University of Toronto, was, 
according to Hawley, “as gangling as a 
three-day-old colt. It stood nearly 8 feet 
high and you had to climb a small step- 
ladder to look into the observation port. 
But with it clear-cut, well-focused pic- 
tures could be obtained, showing details 
of shape and structure that had never 
been seen before.” 


Miracle, Console Model: Now the 


modern console model, which James Hil- 


‘lier, A. W. Vance, and V. K. Zworykin of 


RCA have developed, -can be carried 
through any laboratory door. It retails for 
between five and six thousand dollars 
(NEWSWEEK, May. 15,. 1944). Inside a 
compact case is housed the delicate and 
highly complex mechanism through 
which chemists, biologists, metallurgists, 
and bacteriologists can peer at the hither- 
to invisible world. 

The electron microscope is funda- 
mentally quite similar to the optical mi- 
croscope. “Both require light,” Hawley 
points out, “and both have essentially 
the same means of controlling or focus- 
ing that ght. The main difference is the 
source of light used.” 

The optical microscope uses normal 
light, either natural or artificial. But the 
wave length of light decides the limit be- 
low which nothing can be seen, because 
visibility is achieved only by light’s reflec- 
tion. An object shorter than the wave 








*Kworr. 195 pages. $2.50. 
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THE EXCAVATOR. Friends call him “Scoop” because he spends most 
of his pipe-time digging into the bowl, excavating “goo”. If he’d 
fill up with Briggs—he’d be able to concentrate on smoking— 
satisfying, flavorful smoking, right down to the bottom of the bowl! 





















































THE DETAIL DEMON. When he smokes, every detail is just so: easy 
chair, ash trays, matches and, of course—Briggs handy! Insists 
on Briggs because it’s aged in oaken casks for YEARS—eztra-aged 
for extra flavor ... Enjoy mild, mm-marvelous Briggs—yourself! 


[ROD 


A LUXURY TOBACCO 
AT A POPULAR PRICE 






PIPE MIXTURE 
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CASK-MELLOWED EXTRA LONG FOR EXTRA FLAVOR | 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
LOOKS AHEAD 


Athwart one of the world’s oldest 
trade routes stand the tall cities of 
the Union of South Africa. Staunch- 
ally in war and steadfast friend in 
peace, South Africa has much in 
common with America...the open, 
friendly temper of the people, the 
broad expanse of the land, a ten- 
dency toward skyscrapers in the 
cities and the culture of infor- 
mality in society. 


Modern railways link the cities, 
producing areas.and harbours, and 
thé efficiency of the transit system 
has stood the test of war . . . sup- 

lying countless convoys, serving 
fects of transports, as well as facili- 
tating the repair of many a gallant 
ship that had. suffered at the hands 


of the enemy. 


These transportation facilities, now 
adapted to war, are proven ad- 
juncts to peacetime trade afford- 
ing speedy, safe and economical 
carriage and careful handling of 
goods, in accordance with a tra- 
dition of service founded with the 
first white settlement of the Cape. 


Traditional, too, is the vast hospi- 
tality of the sunny salubrious land, 
with its modern hotels and clubs, 
its genial rest camps in the great 
game reserves, and magnificent 
drives through some of the world’s 
most inspiring scenery. The Cape 
is justly world-famous as a friendly 
place where the traveller lingers 
with pleasure, leaves with regret 
and revisits with delight. 


Write for free illustrated booklet, “South 

Africa on Service.” South Afriean Gov- 

g ernment, Information Office, 
NS 500 Fifth Avenue 
SS. New York 18,N.Y. 
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length of light which illum- 
inates it cannot reflect any 
light and therefore cannot be 
seen. 

The electron microscope 
gets around this limitation by PLATE 
using in place of light a beam 
of. electrons—bundles of 
energy which give out ultra- 
short light waves. This elec- 
tronic stream flows through a 
powerful magnetic field, in- 
stead of a glass lens, and is 


PROJECTED 
IMAGE 


PROJECTOR 
LENS 


the specimen under study. 
Other magnetic fields fur- 
ther magnify the object, 
which can then be observed 
on a fluorescent screen or per-. 
manently recorded on a OBJECTIVE 
photographic plate. — 


On the Siegfried Line: 
Already the giant microscope 
has many practical - uses, 
some of importance in the 
war. It has been verified, 
Hawley says, that “the Ger- 
mans used it in developing 
the new type of quick-setting 
cement with which they con- 
structed the Siegfried Line in 
1939. Exhaustive study of the 
structure of cement is going forward in 
the United States.” 

In metallurgy new American tech- 
niques have been devised for examining 
the contours of metal surfaces. The mov- 
ing parts of airplane engines are ma- 
chined to a tolerance of 1/10,000th of 
an inch; even a microscopic roughness 
of the surface is sure to make itself felt. 

The instrument is also valuable to the 
paint, paper, and textile industries and 
is said to be giving “rather conclusive 
answers to questions of long standing in 
regard to synthetic rubber.” 

Even more thrilling is the use of the 
electron microscope to observe the life 
and habits of deadly bacteria and viruses 
that have plagued mankind for centuries. 
Ordinary germs such as staphylococcus 
and syphilis, viruses of influenza, and 
parasites of malaria are now being en- 
larged from invisible dots to formidable 
objects several inches long. The action 
of sulfa drugs and penicillin in destroy- 
ing. germs has been photographed; the 
tobacco - mosaic virus (known to consist 


of a single molecule) has been isolated 
and identified. 


CONDENSER 


The Troublesome Vacuum: In spite 
of “the great distinguishing power” of 
the electronic microscope, Hawley ad- 
mits that even the most powerful instru- 


ment has its. limitations. Perhaps the 
‘«most serious is the fact that the machine 
- requires “a vacuum so complete that 


there is almost total absence of atmos- 
pheric pressure.” Under such an artificial 
condition, he says, “it seems quite cer- 
tain that biological organisms being ex- 
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From the book “Seeing the Invisible’—Alfred A. Knopf 





Seeing Eyes: How the microscope works 


amined must undergo some changes” 
(either swelling or shrinkage). . 

Another disturbing effect on micro- 
organisms, as well as organic material 
such as cotton and wood fibers, is the 
temperature created, which is “great 
enough to mean not only instant death 
. . . but rapid loss of all the moisture it 
[the specimen] may contain, accompa- 
nied by hardening or charring of its sur- 
face.” 

A third drawback involves the tech- 
nique of preparing specimens. To allow 
the electron rays to penetrate them the 
specimens must be almost inconceivably 
thin. In germ cells, which are studied 
while suspended in a liquid medium, 
this problem is not too difficult, but 
in the examination of tissue, as in cancer 
experiments, there is a serious mechanical 
problem. 

“It is because of such practical limi- 
tations as these,” Hawley concludes, 
“that we are forced to speak of ques- 
tions that may be answered by the elec- 
tron microscope as distinguished from 
those that can be answered. At the pres- 
ent time, it may be safely stated that the 
former lie chiefly in the realm of biology, 
and the latter in the field of industrial 
materials.” 

For scientists, however, limitations ex- 
ist only to be surmounted. Already, in 
dozens of laboratories investigators are 
working to establish a “correct correla- 
tion”. between the results that are ob- 
tained with optical and with electron 
microscopes, so that they will be able 
to make effective use of the enormous 
advantages of both. 
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THEATER 


Currier, Ives, and Todd 


Michael Todd’s handsome, nostalgic, 
period-piece musical, “Up in Central 
Park,” opened at the Century Theater 
just off Central Park on the evening of 
Jan. 27 and was established as a resound- 
ing hit by the morning of Jan. 28. As a 
result, any hesitant hemming and hawing 
about the show’s merits may be con- 
sidered strictly academic. 

The primary quibble, of course, and as 
customary, concerns the book. “Up in 
Central Park” is set there and thereabouts 
in the 1870s, when the notorious Tweed 
Ring was mulcting New Yorkers of mil- 
lions and pulling off some special skul- 





‘duggery in the city’s “Big Back Yard.” 


More or less according to municipal his- 
tory, William Marcey Tweed and the 
Ring’s henchmen are finally deposed by 
a fictional reporter from The New York 
Times (Wilbur Evans), and Thomas 
Nast, the famous crusading cartoonist of 
Harper’s Weekly (Maurice Burke). Just 
to make it difficult, the anti-Tweed re- 
porter falls in love with the guileless 
daughter of a minor Tweedledum (Mau- 
reen Cannon). 


Sweet and Sweet: The Herbert and 
Dorothy Fields book just isn’t up to its 
good intentions. In rising above the 


_ musical formula, the Fields overlooked 


such basic ingredients as comedy and 
pace. The players are pleasing and tal- 
ented, with Miss Cannon rating a special 
bow as a delightful ingénue. Noah Berry 
is a pompous, threatening Tweed; Betty 
Bruce sings and tap dances nicely, and 
makes the best she can of the comedy avail- 
able. Sigmund Romberg, writing the score 
of his 77th Broadway production, is tune- 
fully and nostalgically in the mood. But 
his sweet songs have a sameness that ac- 
centuates the negative in a plodding book. 

Pictorially, “Up in Central Park,” with 
its Howard Bay sets lifted appreciatively 
from Currier and Ives prints, sets an ex- 
citing high for future musicals to aim at. 


Home Is the Wac 


From Hollywood David Selznick’s “I'll 
Be Seeing You” made a serious attempt 
to dramatize the adjustment of a soldier 
to civilian life (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 22). So 
ar, Broadway has considered the problem 
for laughs. It was comedy again in “Alice 
in Arms,” although the warrior home 
from France was a photogenic Wac, and 
her adjustment consisted chiefly in choos- 
ing between a soldier she knew in Nor- 
mandy and the eligible civilian she left 
behind. P ‘Co was attractive as 
the puzzled Wac; Kirk Douglas and Roger 
Clark were credible as soldier and civilian 
rivals. Among them a trio of playwrights 
spotted a mild and well-meaning little 
comedy... with .some...amusing.. dialogue 
while muffing the general idea: “Alice” 
performances. - 












































































‘history of this product. If you wish toh 
the pleasure of tasting and serving wines c 
truly noble lineage, look for the Mérito 
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And—the point is just 
this. You can buy 
pencils for less, but 
you can’t buy better 
pencils than Venus 
VELVETS. Their 
points are smooth and 
strong. Try them... 
you'll specify them! 


Venus VELVETS 
are better pencils 
. - « but only 5¢. 
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MUSIC. 





Fiddler’s Travels 


Joseph Wechsberg first became a ship’s 
musician through his friend Maurice, “a 
short, rotund fellow with the healthy, pink 
complexion of many: Frenchmen who-have 
been brought up on pinard instead of 
mother’s milk.” Maurice was a cellist and 
had two instruments, “one for playing, the 
other, with a detachable back, for storing 
laundry, certain photographs, and liquor 
bottles.” 

Maurice knew Monsieur Arnould, who 
auditioned all prospective French Line 
musicians. He iho knew that an.applicant 
had only to play the “Manon” fantasy in 
the proper tempo, and Monsieur would 
engage him on the spot. Thus, through 
“Manon” and Maurice, Wechsberg, a 
young Czecho-Slovak, became second vio- 
linist on board the decrepit La Bourdon- 
nais and made his first trip to New York 
in 1928. 


The Forgotten People: If Wechsberg 
were a Heifetz or a Kreisler, his new book 
of autobiographical reminiscence, “Look- 
ing for a Bluebird,”* would probably de- 
teriorate quickly into the recital of one 
triumphal tour after another. Happily, 
such is not the case. In Wechsberg the 
world lost a budding concert violinist (of 
which there are perhaps too many). But 
it gained a writer of great charm and style 
(of which-there are certainly too few). 

“Looking for a Bluebird” is the story of 
the kind of musicians nobody ever hears 
about: Sebastiano, the Spanish pianist 
who could not bear to stay awake; Timan- 
ovich, the Polish violinist whose mother 





*Houghton Mifflin. 210 pages. $2.50. 


was perpetually unhappy until she started 
going to cemeteries with George, the 
Negro trumpeter who came to Paris with 
the “Blackbirds”; Lisette, the tubercular 
pianist who picked out the music to be 
played at Madam Dubois’s Boulevard- 
Cinéma in Aubervilliers; Nam, the little 
Annamite prince who chose to be a ship’s 
steward and thus stay near the musicians 
he loved; and, outstanding with his mag- 
nificent white beard, Etienne-Marcel from 
Brussels, who played the bass and claimed 
grandly that he was a nephew of Johannes 
Brahms. 
But “Looking for a Bluebird” is also 
“the story of Wechsberg the Folies-Ber- 
gére usher, Wechsberg the assistant crou- 
pier, the malt salesman, and the parlia- 
mentary secretary. The book does not, 
however, bring the author up to date 
with Wechsberg the United States Army 
sergeant, currently serving in France. 
Some of Wechsberg’s material has al- 
ready been published in The New Yorker 
and Esquire. The quality of the writing 
is a little like that of Ludwig Bemelmans; 
the reportorial eye for atmosphere and 
character a little like that of Elliot Paul in 
“The Last Time I Saw Paris.” 


The Diva and the Claque: In the 
middle ’20s when Wechsberg was a stu- 
dent, before he boarded La Bourdonnais, 
he was a member of the famous claque at 
the Vienna Staatsoper. In that day, be- 
longing to the claque was a great honor. 
The claqueurs had to know all the popular 
scores by heart. Schostal, the chief, was 
a man of enormous artistic discrimination. 
Upon his split-second timing depended 
the success of an artist’s ovation. Lotte 
Lehmann, Maria Jeritza, and Jan Kiepura 
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were all clients of Schostal’s. When Kirsten 
Flagstad first came to Vienna, she refused 
to pay, unaware of the custom. Schostal, 
however, was so overcome by her mag- 
nificent opening performance that he or- 
dered his claqueurs to work for her any- 
way. The next day she became a client. 

‘From Vienna, Wechsberg went to 
Paris and the, Café des. Quat’z’ Arts, in 
the heart of Montmarte.. It was here that 
musicians were recruited at the last min- 
ute for the many boites de nuit, cine- 
mas, music halls, and cafés within easy 
walking -distance. And it was from the 
Café des Quat’z Arts that Wechsberg 
began to use his fiddle as a passport to 
see the world. 


By Fiddle to Asia: After several trans- 
atlantic crossings, he switched to the Mes- 
sageries Maritimes ships which made the 
run from Marseille to the French colonies 
in Africa and the’ Far East. Just out of 
Djibouti his violin melted to pieces in the 
heat of the Red Sea. Out of Saigon, the 
orchestra got in a fight with the captain 
and pushed the ship’s piano overboard. 

And still with Wechsberg during part 
of this period was Maurice, who had 
changed to the Messageries ships be- 
cause the pinard was better. “Every three 
or four months,” Wechsberg recalls, 
“Maurice had what he called his critical 
spell. He collected a dozen bottles—wine, 
brandy, benedictine, Calvados, Pernod, 
rye, rum, Scotch, champagne. He placed 
the bottles on the left side of his bunk, 
put on his pajama bottoms, and went to 
bed. He reached for the bottle which 
was nearest and started drinking. There 
was no way of getting him out of bed be- 
fore all the bottles were lying empty on 
the side of the bed. This usually took 
him from three to four days.” 
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Anti-friction, bearing-equipped shafts and gears turning in farm machines 
that serve all the way from the breaking of ground to the bringing 
in of bumper harvests, have helped make possible the miracle of modefn . 
American agricultural production. 

The great majority of the most widely used farm tractors and imple- 
ments are equipped with Hyatt Roller Bearings, which have not only 
the high precision necessary to flawless performance, day after day, 
season in and season out, but, also, the rugged strength to endure for 
years under conditions of severest use. 

Also, throughout the whole of industry and transportation —in our 
weapons of war — millions of shafts are likewise turning on Hyatt 
Roller Bearings to help speed victory. 


NYATT BEARINGS DIVISION + GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION + HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 














“My favorite tobacco tastes better in 
a KIRSTEN,” cay thousands of 

smokers... and here’s the reason: 
All tobacco, when burned, re- 

leases. certain bitter tars and oils. 
The big KIRSTEN “radiator” [/ 
traps and condenses these /#j 
flavor-spoiling residues,allow- /j 
ing only cool, clean, bite-free 
smoke to enter the mouth 
and throat. Overseas fight- 
ing men are getting all 
Kirsten pipes at present, 
but a Kirsten is worth 
waiting for. 





Buy more 
War Bonds 
and 


‘4 “KEEP them 


KIRSTEN 
PIPE CO. 
Dept. 55 
Seattle 1, Wash, 
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THYMOLINE 


Mighty delicate are the membranes of 
your nose and throat! At the first indi- 
cation of irritation from a common cold 
or ordinary sore throat, spray or gargle 
with GLYCO -THYMOLINE! When 
these common winter ailments prevail, 
let GLYCO-THYMOLINE help soothe 
and heal the sensitive throat and nasal 
tissues. ; 
For 50 years and more, this effective al- 
kaline solution has helped 
relieve thousands. Ask 
your doctor. Keep a bottle 
around/and use it often! 











FOURTH ESTATE 


What Movie D’You Read? 


Hollywood long has tapped book pub- 
lishers“for their .best ‘sellers: and some of 
their best writing talent. Book publish- 
ers, on the other hand, have ignored a 
mine of potential best sellers in screen 
scenarios. x 

But one large segment of the publish- 
ing industry has decided. to reverse this 
traditional. play. Grosset .& Dunlap, the 
venerable house that parlayed its low- 





priced (49 cents to $1.98) reprint idea | 


into a fortune, last week hired Bernard 
Geis from’ David Smart’s prosperous 


‘Magazine enterprises (Esquire and Coro- 


net) and installed him as a. $20,000-a- 
year head of a movie department. Geis’s 
task: to comb Hollywood for its out- 
standing seenarios and novelize them for 
mass production as “Film Classics.” Prob- 
able price: $1.50 a copy: .~ . 

The project is the brainchild of Bennett 
Cerf, the energetic and imaginative head 
of Random House, which is the dominant 


member of a group of five publishing | 


companies* that bought Grosset & Dun- 
lap last autumn -(NEwsSwEEK, Oct. 9, 
1944). 


Smash Books A-Coming? To Cerf, it 
seems an obvious conclusion that book 
adaptations of the better movies, timed 
for publication with release of the films, 
will be sure money-makers and, perhaps, 
widen markets for books generally. This 
sales boost, he believes, will hold either 


for original scenarios or for those based: 


on novels. As examples he cites “Going 
My Way,” an original screen play, and 
“Since, You Went. Away,” which was 
based on a book. “A year ago,” Cerf 
says, “we might have had novel ver- 
sions of such smash hits . . . and sold a 
million copies of each . . . I could sell 
2,000 a day hawking them in the Ra- 
dio City [Music Hall] lobby alone” (14,- 
000 a week is an excellent nationwide 
sale for a book). 

As a magazine man, Geis has been 
thinking along similar lines. Now 35, he 
came out of Northwestern University in 
1931, dabbled in advertising, joined Ap- 
parel Arts, which he later edited, and 
became a charter assistant editor of 
Esquire in 1933. In 1940, Geis also took 
over the editorship of Coronet, which he 
converted from an arty flop into a lively, 
nonfiction feature magazine with a re- 
puted circulation of 1,500,000. 

Geis shortly will go to Hollywood on 
his first scenario safari. Wherever possi- 
ble, he will try to persuade proven 
scenarists to redo their own-work for 


_ Grosset & Dunlap’s “Film Classics.” “We 


will not hesitate, eithér,” Geis adds, “to 
plant scenario ideas' with Hollywood 
with the idea of eventually reprint- 
ing them.” ‘ 
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Shafer—Cincinnati Times-Star 
... was absent in later editions 


Vanishing Act 


For years, Cincinnatians have got the 
point of the veteran cartoonist, Claude 
Shafer’s work in the arch-Republican 
Cincinnati Times-Star—controlled by the 
Taft family*—through the stance, the an- 
tics, or the dumb but graphic face of 
Shafer’s famous little mongrel. 

The first edition of the Wednesday 


_Times-Star last week carried Shafer’s 


page-one cartoon as usual, complete to 
the canine badge. On a wide expanse of 
snow with the dome of the national Cap- 
itol just showing in the background, 
Shafer depicted a tree labeled “A Royal 
Family.” The little dog—apparently con- 
templating the lusher life of Blaze and 
Fala—eyed the tree speculatively. The 
caption over the cartoon read: “Exotic.” 
By the second edition Shafer’s dog had 
vanished from the cartoon, tracks and 
all (see cuts). The ‘snow, the Capitol 
dome, the tree, and the title ran placidly ' 
and pointlessly through the rest of the 
editions. ‘Next morning Ollie M.. James, 
columnist of The Cincinnati Enquirer, 
gibed: “As . . . Shafer said, it was Ex- 


“eHulbert” Taft, ‘nephew of ‘the Président Tat, is 
The Times-Star po bichir, Hepapaeen Sen. Rol A. 
Taft, his cousin \} is a st , a iis Pe amt 
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otic. And it got Exoticker as the day 
went on.” 

On Friday The Times-Star explained: 
“Neither The Times-Star’s cartoonist nor 
The Times-Star’s editor caught the pos- 
sible implications of the dog’s appearance 
. .» So the dog... was removed for that 
issue. We at Eighth and Broadway are 
sometimes critical of Mr. Roosevelt, but 
we are not intentionally disrespectful to 
the Presidency of the United States.” 


Thackrey’s Naughty Teachers 


The nickel spent each day: by a reader 
of the left-wing New York Post buys the 


outpourings of at least fifteen didactic — 


columnists. Sitting in the subway, he can 
go to school under a faculty of finger- 
shakers on subjects ranging from how to 
understand Henry Wallace to “Why 
Grow Old?” 

Last week, Ted O. Thackrey, editor of 
The Post and the husband of its owner, 
Dorothy Backer, produced a little-used 
liberal ruler and soundly thwacked two 
of his prize professors, Dorothy Thomp- 
son and Edgar Ansel Mowrer. The result 
was a fat nickel’s worth. 

In nearly two columns Thackrey chas- 
tized: 

@ Miss Thompson as an advocate of soft 
peace: “To [this] pious hope, we answer 
that placating the Germans was tried and 
failed tragically at Munich . . . We per- 
mit Miss Thompson space for her ver- 
bal tears of compassion for the ordinary 
Germans left alive, but answer with our 
own hot tears for their victims.” 

@ Mowrer for a column accusing the 
Vatican of having supported the rise of 
Fascism in Italy, Germany, and Spain. 
Mowrer ‘said cooperation between lib- 
eral non-Catholics and Catholics in the 
United States depended on the Catholics’ 
answer to these questions: (1) Whether 
if they became a majority, they would 
tolerate denial of the same. minority dis- 
senting rights Catholics now enjoy, and 
(2) whether they would “oppose with 
their lives” any attempt to suppress Amer- 
ican democracy, “meaning majority rule.” 
This, he contended, the Catholic parties 
in Italy and Germany failed to do. 

Thackrey denounced Mowrer’s phrases 
as: “Hitlerian in concept and _phrase- 
ology .. . [inciting] to Ku Klux Klanism, 
and worse.” 

But by the end of the week, Thack- 
reys naughty teachers came out of the 
woodshed, still thumbing their noses at 
the dean. Miss Thompson wrote: “I nev- 
er have been an appeaser .’. . am not 
now ... On German affairs, I am will- 
ing to stand on my whole record of writ- 
ings for more than twenty years.” Mow- 
rer, from his hotel room, said: “There’s 
only one way to answer: by wasting a 
column on him [Thackrey]. With the 


_ Russian Army 45 mites from Berlin, 


there’s too much going on in the world.” 
But he promised to set Thackrey right. 
“I have not been able to borrow a Ku 
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A great, modern headquarters plant (shown above) 
and well-equipped branch factories at Berkeley, 
Califortiia and Charlotte, North Carolina. 





ad Modern production facilities and methods—second to 
none in the industry—for turning out tough, low- 


cost-per-mile trailers. 


REC sistas resourceful engineering staff which in- 


cludes some of the best minds in the business .. . 
backed up by a highly-skilled production organization. - 






g i - A nation-wide network of Servicenters . . . 55 of them 


strategically located and equipped to give fast, ex- 
pert repair and maintenance service on all makes of 
trailers. Ask for an up-to-date list. ; 


The Trailmobile Company, Cincinnati 9, Ohio; Berke- 
ley 2, California; Charlotte, North 
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Cities. 
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@ Two-thirds of our 
specially trained and 
highly skilled men are 
in the armed forces. 
Meanwhile, perhaps, 
your trees are being 
neglected. But, after the 
war—when these fine 
men come home—we will 
be able to operate again 
in full force. Once more 
we will be able to give 
you prompt, interested 
and dependable service. 


1846 1923 


JOHN DAVEY 
Founder of Tree Surgery 
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KENT, OHIO 
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DICINE 


Tularemia* is an acute infectious dis- 
ease known popularly as “rabbit fever,” 
because it is most often contracted by 
handling the raw flesh and blood of in- 
fected rabbits. The infection enters 
through some cut or break in the skin, or 
through the eyes if they are rubbed with 
fingers smeared with. infected blood. 

Last week, in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, four Army doc- 
tors described an equally important 
source of tularemia: tick bites. Reporting 
on a 30-day study of fifteen cases among 
soldiers from an Army maneuver area 
in Tennessee, the medical officers said: 
“Presumably the infected tick bites its 
host and feeds an undetermined period 
before transmission of the disease occurs. 
The infectious agent can 
through the unbroken skin, however, and 
it is theoretically possible that simple 
contact of the ticks or the accidental 
crushing could cause transmission.” The 
doctors believed that either the dog tick 
(Haemaphysalis leachi) or the lone-star 
(Amblyomma americanum) tick might 
have caused the infection. 

There were no deaths among the fifteen 
Army cases studied, but each required, 
as a minimum, six to seven weeks of hos- 
pitalization and convalescence. 

The Army’s anti-tularemia program: 
(1) Avoid tick-infested areas; (2) at 
least once daily remove ticks from cloth- 
ing and body by tweezers or with iodine- 
saturated cotton; (3) do not crush the 
tick with bare fingers and wash hands 
thoroughly after removing tick; (4) paint 
the spot with iodine; (5) don’t rely on 
your senses to determine whether a tick 
is present. 


The Magnetic Way 


The 19-month-old girl had swallowed 
her mother’s bobby pin. The doctor knew 
it would be difficult to take it out with an 
ordinary .gastroscope—an open tube and 
flexible forceps. The constant shifting of 
the pin in the small space of the child’s 
stomach made it next to impossible to 
pick up with the forceps. 

But with a new device he extracted 
the pin in eight minutes. The device: a 
new kind of magnet made of alnico (an 
alloy of aluminum, nickel, cobalt, and 
iron), described last week in the Journal 
of the American Medical -Association by 
Dr. Murdock Equen of the Ponce de 
Leon Eye and Ear Infirmary, Atlanta, 
Ga. For the past two years, the alloy mag- 
net had been used in diminutive size for 


“removing foreign’ bodies: from the eye. 


» For:stemach: withdrawals, the magnet 


| is attached to a tube introduced through 
* the’ mouth ‘and’ ésophagus. 





*Tularemia has been found in every state except 
Vermont and Connecticut. It occurs in every month 
of the year, but especially during the hunting season. 
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They Shall Not Grow Old... 


A recent dinner at the Explorers 
Club in New York ended with a 
standing tribute to departed mem- 
bers and the utterance of an ac- 
companying quotation by Dr. 
Laurence McKinley Gould, the 
toastmaster. One of the editors: of 
NEWSWEEK was a guest at the din- 
ner, and he was so moved by the 
beauty of the quotation that he 
queried Dr. Gould for its exact text 
and source. The text follows: 


They shall not grow old as we 
that are left grow old. 

Age shall not weary them nor 
the years condemn. 

At the going down of the sun 
and in the morning, 

We will remember them. 


Dr. Gould, who was géologist on 
the first Byrd Antarctic expedition — { 
and is now head of the department 
of geology at Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn., once saw these 
stirring lines by Laurence Binyon 
inscribed upon the Scottish War Me- 
morial in Edinburgh, and was so 
impressed that he copied them. The 
editors of NEWSWEEK are so im- 
pressed that they hereby present § 

them as a possible comfort to those 
| who have lost loved ones in the war. ) 














RELIGION 


Patriarch of the Kremlin . 


The Russian Orthodox Church has 
come a long way from the lean days 
when the Bolsheviks repudiated it. Its 
resurgence began in 1943 when Stalin 
‘received Metropolitan Sergei, recognized 
the Russian Holy Synod, and approved 
the reestablishment of the Patriarchate. 
Sergei’s death in May 1944 cut short 
his bid for leadership of all eastern Orth- 
odox churches, and the Holy Synod 
designated Metropolitan Alexei of Lenin- 
grad and Novgorod as acting Patriarch 
(NEwswEEK, May 29, 1944). Stalin’s 
approval of the reviving church with its 
100,000,000 members was contingent on 
strict separation of church and state. 

On Feb. 2 representatives of the 44 
Russian Orthodox dioceses throughout 
the world, meeting in Moscow, unani- 
mously elected Alexei Patriarch of All 
Russia. His enthronement, interpreted as 
a Kremlin award to the church for sup- 
porting the war, featured the opening of 
the first sobor (congress) of the Russian 
Orthodox churches in 28 years. 

The sobor and Alexei’s enthronement 
tightened the Russian grip on the Balkans 
and heightened Vatican concern over 
_ Russia’s ultimate intentions in Poland. 
_-» Before the Bolshevik revolution, the 
“} churches were little brothers of the 























What the World 
is coming to... 


More and more panels of glass blocks in 
houses and factories—in office buildings 
and stores— in hospitals and schools. 









































PC Glass Blocks have valuable insulating prop- 
erties. They prevent heat losses, exclude distract- 
ing sights and sounds, prevent accumulation of 
dust and moisture. : 

They not only transmit daylight generously, 
but also have the ability to diffuse it and to 
direct it to those areas where you need it most. 

In addition, PC Glass Blocks effect worthwhile 
economies. Less artificial light, less heating cost, - 
less repairs and replacements, less cleaning time 
—all add up to important savings. 

In the many modernizing and building pro- 
grams in prospect, PC Glass Blocks will play an 
important part. Now is the time to get full infor- 
mation on the wide range of sizes and patterns, 
the special functions, of PC Glass Blocks. Write 
for a free copy of our latest booklet. ; 


‘PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
ROOM 720, 632 DUQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


+ Also manufacturers of PC Foamglas - 
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l t 2. “What do people think we are, 
Bi *  Whitey—magicians?“” 
go, “Have patience, Blackie, we're 
(hily * not going dry.” 


Nobody likes a shortage—especially 
of BLACK « WHITE. But these ab- 
normal times can’t last forever. Mean- 
while it’s good to know that the 
BLACK « WHITE you manage to get 
is the same fine quality you've always 
enjoyed. 


eek ee 


‘ BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. ¢ 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING. CORPORATION, NEW YORK, bes Y. ° r SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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giant ‘Czarist Russian Orthodox Church. 
After the revolution they turned away 
from Moscow. Even during this war's 
German occupation, the Bulgarian, Ru- 
manian, and Serbian churches remained 
conservative, promonarchist and ultra- 
nationalist. But when the liberating Red 
armies arrived they realized they must 
line up with the Kremlin, and all of 
them sent delegates to the sobor. In Mos- 
cow they found plain indications that 
from now on Stalin would voice opinions 
on Orthodox liturgy and_ ordinances 
through his vicar, Alexei, (who was given 
a medal for his part in the defense of 
Leningrad), and do it as firmly as did 
the czars. 

Metropolitan Josip, Deputy Patriarch 
of the Serbian Orthodox Church (Patri- 
arch Gavrilo is a prisoner in Germany), 
registered full awareness of the situation. 
“We are renewing old roads,” he said, 
“retracing qld paths.” Moscow had 
frowned on his country’s exiled King 
Peter, and Josip’s Carpatho-Ukraine flock 
would almost certainly be detached from 
Czecho-Slovakia and transferred to Met- 
ropolitan Alexei. But he was braced to 
accept this and more. Marshal Tito had 
given him no choice. 


What of the Poles? Barring a compro- 
mise, Russian influence over Balkan 
Orthodox churches adds religious pres- 
sure to Moscow’s political sway over 
Catholic Poland. But papal diplomacy 
has followed a nocommittal line pending 
clarification of the pro-Soviet Lublin 
government's policy. 


Toward a Church Reborn 


The .plea of John D. Rockefeller Jr. 
for an all-denominational church last 
week was as fervent as his first one, in 
1917. Rockefeller found, in addressing 
the Protestant Council of the City of 
New York, that the last 28 years of war 
and peace had taught the churches lit- 
tle. Although Christianity was never a 
more vital force than today, he charged 
that the church had failed to learn the 
language of Christian people, to think in 
terms of their environment, and to meet 
their needs. 

The reborn church of Rockefeller’s 
dream would embrace all denominations, 
cutting through the barriers of conflicting 
rituals and formalities. “What the world 
craves today,” he said, “is a more spirit- 
ual and less formal religion.” Then it 
would have an appeal for millions who 
“are exemplifying in their daily lives, in 
the most commonplace fashion, unselfish- 
ness, generosity, loyalty, self-sacrifice— 
unconsciously reflecting Christ’s spirit.” 

In the reborn church, ministers would 
be trained in some form of ‘workaday 
life, so that their influence would be. ex- 
erted as much by their living as their 
preaching. 

An_ immediate consequence of the 
New York meeting w s the designation 
of Feb. 4 as “Protestant Unity Sunday.” 
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A Strong Touch of Gaelic 


New York’s shiny Museum of Modern 
Art lays claim to the most complicated 
operations of any museum in the world. 
The reason, says John E. Abbott, its ex- 
ecutive vice president, is that the museum 
doesn’t have anything static. His state- 
ment could apply to the museum’s staff as 
well as to its continually changing exhibi- 
tions. 

In 1948, after fourteen years as direc- 
tor, Alfred H. Barr Jr. stepped down to 





a5 OTR ST 
: Graphic House 
Sweeney: A new head at the Modern 


become advisory director. (He now is the 
first holder of a research chair of modern 
painting and sculpture.) Soon afterward 
James Thrall Soby, a wealthy. Hartford 
art writer and collector who is a trustee 
and director of the museum’s armed serv- 
ices program, became director of its de- 
partment of painting and sculpture. Then 
two months ago he resigned this key post. 

Last week Abbott announced the ap- 
pointment of a new director of painting 
and sculpture.* He is James Johnson 
Sweeney, a hearty, handsome, Brooklyn- 
born but ardent Irishman (his children 
are Ann, Sean, Siadhal, Tadhg, and Cian- 
nait). He is a poet, a literary critic, and an 
art critic, who runs a highly successful 
rug, lace, and textile importing firm. Since 
his business has been considerably cur- 
tailed by the war, Sweeney can work full 
time at his new job. 

Sweeney got his start via The Irish 
Statesman, to which he contributed poe- 
try while at Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Later he wrote articles praising Modigliani 





*Abbott told NewsweEkEx that the museum will re- 
eighteendicen Shepend commie thetecten cially. welt tr 
any. req we 
on archi tecture, films, printing, industrial de- 
fat sutoriy is exercbed “please ictime know. ”? Meanwhile 
Sool meaboris ip exetcioed a. very. active executive 
trustees ooh includes Stephen C, 
Foon D.' Rockefeller Jr., Beardsley Ruml, 


Alert and forward-looking “‘peace”’ 
machine designers and users are 
finding new paths to efficiency by 
watching the performance of ma- 
chines of war... at war. Take for 
example, America’s newest .M3 and 
M5 light tanks and M4 mediums. 
Here, in all these, is power at the 
twist of a wrist, supplied by Oilgear 
Fluid Power systems, to enable the 
gunner to traverse and train the 
turret (and guns) on the target, 
quickly, accurately and without 
effort. He gets extreme speed in- 
stantaneously when searching out a 
new target. He gets extreme de- 
celeration when he has found it, and 
low tracking speed as he trains his 
gun on the moving target or when 
he is moving past a stationary tar- 




















Oilgear generator (pump) which 
supplies fluid power to an Oilgear 
motor for traversing turrets in all 
tanks mentioned and many others. 
These Oilgear systems provide high 
traverse speed, exceptionally accu- 
vate control and dependability. 





: ¢ 
Odlgeard EAGER RESPONSIVENESS 
MAY WIN A POSTWAR BATTLE FOR YOU 


get. In brief, he has instantaneous 
torque, extreme range of speed, 
steplessly variable speed from zero 
to maximum and return. He has 
tremendous power in small com- 
pass. He has absolute control over 
power and speed, in this case, from 
a simple handle which he twists 
from side to side. Whether you 
need these Oilgear characteristics 
or a combination of scores of other 
functions to improve a machine, 
better its operation or solve a 
hitherto “impossible” problem, 
write and ask Oilgear engineers 
for their recommendations. There 
is no obligation of course. ... THE 
OILGEAR COMPANY, 1301 
West Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, 
Wisconsin. 
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International News 


: ; Associated Press 
Design in Washington: These pictures of the capital—among the few air 
views for publication since Pearl Harbor—were made by the Navy. The top view 
shows the Washington Monument and the Mall, the White House at the left, and 
the Tidal Basin in the foreground. In the center is the Pentagon Building. The Jef- 
ferson Memorial on the landscaped Tidal Basin centers the bottom picture. 


and other modern artists with which the 
editor, AE (George Russell), did not 
agree but published anyhow. 


Help for Joyce: As associate editor of 


Transition, Sweeney helped James Joyce 


prepare his “Work in Progress” for publi- 
cation in that journal. He wrote a book 
called “Plastic Redirections in Twentieth 
Century Painting” which Martha Grahani 
says has been one of her greatest in- 
spirations. And he is currently completing - 
for fall publication an analytical study of 
T. S. Eliot’s later poems. 

It was at AE’s house in Dublin in the 
20s that Sweeney met Edward Alden 
Jewell, who soon became art critic.of The 
New York Times. Back in this country 
Jewell introduced Sweeney to other 
editors, and the budding critic soon 
was writing art criticism for such varied 
publictions as Creative Arts, The New 
Republic, and The Chicago Evening Post. 
Before long he was also giving lectures at 
the Chicago Art Institute and arranging 
exhibits for Chicago societies. In 1935 he 
prepared his first for the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, on African Negro art. Later he 
joined the museum’s advisory committee 
and directed exhibits of the work of his 
good friend, the mobile maker Sandy 
Calder, and Joan Miréd, whom he con- 
siders the greatest European master of the 
generation immediately following Picasso. 

Sweeney’s New York - terrace apart- 
ment, with its spaciousness, sparse fur- 
nishings, and white walls hung with 
Picassos, Légers, and Mirdés, is reminis- 
cent of the Modern Museum itself. His 
predilection has always been for the sur- 
realists, abstractionists, and other experi- 
mentalists. But he says firmly: “Your 
personal taste is not the taste of the head 
of an art department. It’s the museum’s 
place to find the good work in every field.” 


King Tut on Furlough 


Squads of military police, 60. armed 
policemen, and 40 museum attendants 
stood watchful guard as the gold sar- 
cophagus and jewels of Tut-ankh-Amen. 
the several-thousand-year-old vegetables 
and bread, and other treasures of the 
Egyptian Museum were returned last 
week to view in Cairo. While war threat- 
ened, they had been stored for safety in 
caves of the nearby Mokattem Hills and 
in reinforced vaults of the museum’s mod- 
ern building on the Nile. Now service- 
men—and servicemen only—were _per- 
mitted to see the priceless antiquities. 

The heavy guard was not, however, 
solely because of the servicemen. It was 
organized as a result of the museum’s 
only robbery, in 1941, when _ several 
gold necklaces and vases of the 22nd 
dynasty were stolen. Col. Abdel Rahman, 
Scotland Yard-trained chief of the Egyp- 
tian Criminal Investigation Department, 
soon turned up the loot in an Arab vil- 
lage where it had been hidden. He also 
apprehended the thieves—newly engaged 
Arab guards of the museum. > 
























Here is a power unit made up of 
four General Motors Series 71 
- 6-cylinder Diesel engines driving 


a single shaft. The unit may be. 


operated on one or more of the 
engines as required. 


It’s called the ‘“‘Quad”’ and two of 
them power each of the famous 
LCI landing boats. Quads save 
space and weight so more troops, 
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equipment and fuel can be carried. 


Half a ‘‘Quad’”’—two 6-71 engines 
mounted side by side—is a “Twin” 
and these power Army tanks and 
tank destroyers. 


Here is economical power for many 
postwar uses—power at less than 
15 pounds per horsepower—power 
for applications where space and 
weight are at a premium. 
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ENGINES . . 150 10 2000 H. P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland 11, Ohio 
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HES... 15 10.250 H.0... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, mich. | 
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Now all these GM Diesels, singles, 
twins and quads, are busy with war. 
In their tough, exacting work 
they are displaying stamina and de- 
pendability which emphasize the 
important place they will fill wher- 
ever efficient, economical power will 
be needed in peace, 
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RADIO 


Women’s Clubs Next 


When ‘Ned Uaimer, corre- 
spondent for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, arrived 
in New York Jan. 24 he had 
just spent five months at the 
European fronts. For ten days 
after his return he was a re- 
spected veteran, an expert 
who spoke with authority. But 
Calmer was no rarity. His ex- 
periences, once back, were 
those of every other radio 
correspondent who'd had his , 
fling at the front: a brief mo- 
ment of glory that followed 
a routine pattern worked out 
long ago by the networks to 
capitalize on the momentary 
newsworthiness of their re- 
turning reporters. 
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Man With a Message: 
This is how it goes: After re- 
porting to CBS, Calmer made 
three appearances on feature programs 
like We, the People, where he gave brief, 
firsthand accounts of the war as he had 
just seen it. Next he finished arrange- 
ments for a lecture tour, during which he 
will speak on such topics as how “we 
have been outgeneraled and outfought, 
although with no particular credit to the 
Germans.” Last Friday he wound up fes- 
tivities by repéating a few humorous 
tales at a press luncheon CBS gave in his 
honor. 

Calmer’s work overseas necessarily had 
somewhat the same feeling of routine. 
“The war front in some spots,” he says, 
“has become a sort of conducted tour for 
correspondents.” The first step is in New 
York, where the correspondent battles 
through red tape for passports, clearances, 
travel priorities, and Brooks Bros. uniform. 

Thus equipped, the 36-year-old ex- 
newspaperman flew to London late. last 
August. For a month he worked out of 
the CBS office there, occasionally going 
on missions with English-based bombers. 
Life was easy, except for the robot bombs 
—for which Calmer has terrific respect. He 
expresses a violent objection to their 
nicknames, buzz bombs and doodle bugs. 
“They do not buzz and it is not doodling,” 
he protests. 

In October CBS moved Calmer to the 
Continent, where for four months he 
roamed France with the Third Army, 
went to Aachen with the First, and wound 
up in the Apennines in Italy with the 
Fifth Army. 


The Noise . . . The Dirt: At the front 
newspaper and radio correspondents are 
billeted together, share the same mess, 
and move together to the battle line each 
morning. But in filing stories radio men 
have by_far the tougher time. Not only 
must epi eee sun spots and electrical 


storms it themselves to two or 


Amoco field marshals: Eliot and Calmer 


three minutes of broadcast time, but even 
in the midst of a-battle they have to get 
to an Army mobile transmitter to centact 
Paris or London. 

Once, near Germany, Calmer was 
broadcasting close to the front line when 
two tanks rolled up on either side of the 
truck transmitter and began firing. At the 
first volley the transmitting equipment 
went dead, the broadcast ended. On an- 
other occasion Richard Hottelet, also a 
CBS correspondent, was_ broadcasting 
when without warning a German strafing 
plane came over, guns blazing. Hottelet 
had just enough time to yell “ending 
transmission” before he dived for a ditch. 


Pens, Gasoline and—? When a corre- 
spondent is at the front he experiences 
some of the GI’s hardships and invariably 
comes away with a terrific respect for the 
soldier—a sentiment sometimes, but not 
always, returned. Both the correspondent 
and the GI, however, share a contempt 
for the civilian’s easy life. Calmer is still 
marveling at the luxury of a warm room 
and a hot bath in the moming. “Of 
course,” he says, “you in America who 
live in the effete BVD life could not un- 
derstand that great pleasure.” 

But by this week, even Calmer was 
easing back into the “effete” routine, at 
the same old pre-front stand—regular CBS 
staff duties and his two commercial 
shows: the Parker Pen Co. program 
(CBS, Saturday and Sunday, 8:55-9 p.m., 
EWT), and the American Oil Co. pro- 
gram, which he shares with Maj. George 
Fielding Eliot (CBS, Thursday,_6-6:15 
p.m., EWT). And anew sponsored show 
(the goal of all commentators) is in the 
wind, probably as a result of his now 
firsthand knowledge of the fighting front. 
But Calmer is not yet finished. Already 
he is thinking of starting it all over again 
—next time to the Pacific. 


























‘The OPEN AND 
Investment Company 


The modern open end investment company combines 
the investments of thousands of individuals to meet § 
four fundamental requirements for sound investing— 


Selection of securities by trained and experi- 
enced investment analysts: — 


Diversification of investment principal and of 
sources of investment income. " 


Continuous supervision of securities which 
° are held in custody by a bank. 


Ready marketability as shares may be re- 
deemed on any business day at a price based 
on the market value of securities owned. 


Open end investment companies regularly provide for 
investors of moderate means a service otherwise 
available only to the wealthy. 


HUGH W. LONG AND COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
48 Wall St., New York 5 634 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 14 


Underwriter and national distributor for open end invest- 
ment companies having assets in excess of $50,000,000. 
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The Taft’s location, modern 
comforts, splendid service— 
compareits genuine economy! 


You can get a FREE COPY from any 
General_Motors dealer or by using 
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A caballero’s way: Donald and Miranda 














MOVIES 


Saludos Caballeros 


Like his “Saludos Amigos,” Walt Dis- 
ney’s new film, “The Three Caballeros,” 
demonstrates that the artist rates about 





. tops as an ambassador of Pan American 


good will. As entertainment, however, his 

patchwork peregrinations through Latin 

Annee are far from being Disney at his 
est. 

Once again Donald Duck is the in- 
domitable Yanqui tourist who crosses the 
Rio Grande to view the scenery, civic and 
natural, and to join in the songs, dances, 
and exotic folkways. Joe Carioca (the 
“Saludos” parrot complete with cigar and 
umbrella) is back to act as Donald’s ex- 
pert on Brazil. For the frenetic duck’s 
Mexican amigo, Disney thought up Pan- 
chito, a charro rooster. And to pamper 
Donald’s libido (at heart he is a web- 
footed wolf), his creator allows him to 
make frustrated passes at Aurora. Miranda 
(Carmen’s sister), Dora Luz, Carmen 
Molina, and an eyeful of equally photo- 
genic Mexican bathing beauties. 

Although this juxtaposition of cartoon 
characters and live actors is hardly revo- 
lutionary, as advertised, Disney improves 
on the ancient magic with his customary 
legerdemain. “The Three Caballeros” is 
lush in Technicolor and technically per- 
fect; the songs and dances, and the enter- 
tainers who interpret them, reverse our 
Lend-Lease policy, with the United 
States on the receiving end. But Disney 
is at his best when he is creating such ap- 
pealing figures as the South Pole penguin, 
flying donkey on the pampas, and the 
Mexican children singing “Las Posadas” 
in their traditional Christmas festivals. 


Box-Office Casualties 


. The War. Production Board last week 
cut the film allotment of eleven major © 
movie companies from 75 to 70 per cent. 


of 1941 film consumption and limited to 
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The Pension Trust Division of the Chase has assisted hun- 1. What types and amounts of benefits (retirement, disability, death, sever- 


dends-of - « both lari d 2 ance) will best fit your particular case? 
a Se ae ee oe small, in the formu- 2. What type of program (pension or profit-sharing) and what vehicle of 


‘ation and operation of employee benefit programs. Asa financing (group contract, individual contracts or securities, or some com- 


; a . bination thereof) should enable your plan to function most satisfactorily 
‘esult of this experience and of continued research, Chase through varying economic cycles? 


ficers are prepared to furnish pertinent information and For these reasons a preliminary discussion with Chase , 
-o make helpful suggestions to you or your consultant. officers is advisable now. Once a program is decided upon, 
A plan should be constructed to meet the specific require- the appointment of the Chase as corporate trustee would 
ments of each employer and his employees. Decisions secure the advantages of expert, permanent, impartial and 
which should be made only after careful study are: economical administration for any trust established. 


Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- ' 
mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us—without obligation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 
11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK I|5 

















285 the number of prints to be made of 
feature-length movies. Small-town and 
neighborhood theaters will be first and 
hardest hit, because the ruling will in- 
evitably make second- and third-run the- 
aters wait longer for new productions. 
Although the quota for the overseas 
film division of the Office of War Infor- 
mation has been increased by 1,800,000 
feet, domestic government agencies and 
several neutral European countries will 
be affected by the reduction order. For 
the first time since the war began, how- 
ever, Russia will receive raw stock from 
the United States—a total of 37,000,000 
feet. And Britain will get 1,000,000 feet. 


Life With Mrs. Pierson 


. A spontaneous best seller in 1943, 
“Roughly Speaking,” Mrs. Louisé Randall 
Pierson’s autobiography, inevitably be- 
came a movie. For her publishers, Simon 
& Schuster, Mrs. Pierson charted the ups 
and downs of a full life with high humor 
and engaging frankness. Although she 
also wrote the screen play for Warner 
Bros., the film adaptation lacks the zest 
of the original. 

In plot the movie is faithful enough to 
the book. Louise (Rosalind Russell) was 
the daughter of a wealthy New England 
merchant who, however, died almost 
bankrupt. She grew up an emancipated 
young lady who expressed her independ- 
ence by taking a secretarial course and in- 
sisting that woman’s place was wherever 
she wanted to be. At this point Louise 
married a poor but plodding Yale man 
(Donald Woods), produced four chil- 


‘dren in genteel poverty and rapid suc- 


cession, and maintained such an immu- 
tably stiff upper lip through thick and 
thin that her discouraged husband finally 
asked for.a divorce. 

With Louise’s second marriage to an 
amiable playboy who is willing to work 
if his wife says so, “Roughly Speaking” 
picks up in pace and siepeal snaeie be- 
cause Mrs. Pierson has mellowed a bit 
with the years but chiefly because ~Jack 
Carson contributes an amusing and credi- 
ble portrait of Harold Pierson. 


125 Minutes of Mrs. P: The secona 
try at matrimony brings one more child, 
a near miss at a fortune in greenhouse 
roses, a fling at airplane production, and 
an unhappy tie-up with a vacuum-clean- 
er company. Finally, Louise tastes com- 
parative success when Harold landscapes 
the World’s Fair with the family follow- 
ing through in Flushing until the advent 
of war, when the three boys join the 
armed forces. 

Although this Americana has its mo- 
ments of pathos and lively comedy, there 
are not enough of them to justify the 
rambling narrative’s excessive running 
time of two hours and five minutes. On- 
screen, with Miss Russell looking beauti- 
ful and playing brittle, Mrs. Pierson and 
her perennially rose-colored glasses be- 
come a trifle trying. Off-screen, the real 
Mrs. Pierson is considerably more in char- 
acter. Called to.Hollywood for four weeks 
to write this adaptation, the’ attractive, 
white-haired heroine has produced two 
additional scripts to date and signed a 
contract for seven years’ more of the same. 











Hersey Tag-along 


Because of its theme (the relationshi 
of American soldiers to liberated Ital- 
ians), “Tomorrow Will Sing” will inevi- 
tably be compared with “A Bell for Ada- 
no.” John Hersey’s novel need not fear 
for its laurels. Arnold has written a com- 
petent story about a group of American 
fliers stationed at a base in Italy, and, an 
airman himself, he has reported, with 
obvious fidelity their talk and way of 
life. But neither as reporter nor as novel- 
ist has he the incisive eye of Hersey. His 
hero, a young New York Italian who dis- 
covers his uncle living in Italy, does not 
come to life as did Major Joppolo, for 
Arnold seldom gets beneath the surface. 
He writes as if he had just finished a 
course in Ernest Hemingway, but for a 
clever novel that moves along, this will 
do. (Tomorrow Wit Sinc. By Elliott - 
Arnold. 308 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
$2.50.) 





Conflict Above the Border 


_“Two Solitudes” is a novel of Canada 
which is both good fiction and an illu- 
mination of recent events in that country. 
Knit together by a plausible love story, 
it tells about three generations of Cana- 
dians. and the long conflict between those 
ot English extraction and those,» whose 
roots are in the older French Canada. 
The difference between the two racial 
stocks is admirably set. forth by Hugh 
MacLennan, a young author who defi- 


“nitely has stature. He explains convinc- 


ingly the politics and economics of Que- 
bec. In fact, “Two Solitudes” should do 
more toward making Canada understood 
»y Americans than any number of learned 
tomes. (Two So.irupes. By Hugh Mac- 
Lennan. 370 pages. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. $3.) 


Men Against the Peace 


In the nationalistic "20s, when most 
Americans still.thought the Pacific and 
the Atlantic were barriers against aggres- 
sion, Denna Frank Fleming became se- 
riously interested in foreign affairs, and 
took a different view. A professor at Van- 
derbilt University in Nashville, Fleming 


- —produced a slight, green, cloth-bound 


volume with a forbidding title, “The 
Treaty Veto of the United States Senate.” 

A year ago a first edition of this book 
could be bought from the dusty stockpile 
of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, its publisher. 
Putnam’s also had a first edition of an- 
other Fleming book, one of the outstand- 


_ ing works of original research produced 


by an American college professor—“The 
United States and the League of Nations, 
1918-1920.” Although it was little known 
to the public, no one who has attempted 
a serious study of America’s connection 
with the League of Nations has dared to — 
ignore Fleming’s account of how this 
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ARE AS UMNITLESS AS SPACE 


S alloy steel specialists, one of our jobs 
for many years has been the research- 
ing and commercial development of spe- 


) cial electrical materials—highly individu- 


alized alloys which have helped many a 
designer to realize in fact what he hoped 
for in theory. We developed a number of 
these materials, and some of them are at 
the heart of the war’s most valuable con- 
tributions to the electrical and electronic 
sciences of the future. 


The Allegheny Ludlum line of finely de- 
veloped silicon steels, high-permeability 
and high-resistance alloys, and glass-to- 
metal sealing alloys is most complete. 
What’s more, it is backed by exhaustive 
data on characteristics and performance, 
and amplified by full technical coopera- 
tion. @Whatever you want to do, electri- 
cally or electronically, let us work with 
you. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Brackenridge, Pa. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 
a Clinical Grau 


‘ALLOYS DEVELOPED AND PROVED FOR SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS 




















VITAMINS | 





You too? 


Few are the Americans who have not at 
one time or another wondered whether they 
ought to take a vitamin supplement. 


Frequently this dilemma is caused by the 
appearance of symptoms that may warn of 
vitamin deficiencies: mental listlessness, ex- 
cessive fatigue, inactive appetite, slowed-up 
digestion, nervous irritability. 
¥ Unwise are those who merely wonder 
about, then ignore these symptoms. For as 
your Doctor can tell you, vitamin deficien- 
cies in the diet today are widespread. 


Just how prevalent they are can be seen 
- from the latest dietary study conducted at 
a world-famous American technological in- 
stitute. ; 


93% didn’t get enough 


Most startling fact established by this 
study: that 93% of the survey group, a 
group including rich, poor and in-between, 
did mot receive the Recommended Dietary 
Allowance for vitamins and minerals. Of 
the 7% who did, all were children. 





Only One in Ten 
got adequate vitamins and minerals 


In other words, only about one person in 
ten was found to be getting all the vitamins 
and all the minerals needed to make up 
what could be called a “really good diet.” 


Furthermore, the following percentages of 
the total group did not receive the Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowance: of niacin 75%, 
of Vitamin B, (riboflavin) 63%, of B, 
(thiamin) 62%, of C (ascorbic acid) 48%, 
of calcium 37%, of iron 28%. 

These recent findings add emphasis to 
the conclusion reached by the National 
Research Council that “. . . without excep- 
tion inadequate diets are widespread in the 
nation.” 


Scientific Approach 


This study is highly significant for it was 
made by an unusually accurate and reliable 
method not often used on a large'scale be- 
cause of its expense and the large technical 
staff required. 

In this technique, the actual cooked meal 
—which included fortified as well as natural 
foods—was taken from the subject without 
waming and analyzed in the laboratory. 





Actually the meals of 71 families (checked 
against the meals of 3,336 families through- 
out the nation) were used in this survey. 

The study extended over different sea- 
sons of the year. It covered a comprehensive 
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For Peak Energy 
Vitamins and minerals are essential 


cross-section of population as to economic 
status, age, sex and physical activity. 

q Thus, in spite of the fortification of foods 
with vitamins, the importance of taking a 
dietary supplement cannot be overrated. 
However, highly important, too, is the 
choice of which one. 


Minerals necessary 


Vimms are so often recommended be- 
cause, unlike most vitamin preparations, 
Vimms coritain not only all the vitamins 
that Doctors and Government experts agree 
are essential in the diet, but also all the 

_ commonly lacking minerals. Besides all the 
essential vitamins, Vimms supply Iron nec- 
essary for good red blood, Calcium and 
Phosphorus needed for bones and teeth. 


Vimms are pleasant-tasting —leave no 
after-taste, They come in three tablets a 
day. No product that comes in one tablet or 
capsule per day, gives you all the vitamins 
and minerals you get in Vimms. 











RECOMMENDED VIMMS 
VITAMIN FORMULA 
PROPORTIONS (3 TABLETS) 
4,000 USP Units A 5,000 USP Units 
1 mg. B, 1 mg. 





2 mg. B2(G) 2 mg. 
600 USP Units © 600 USP Units 
400 USP Units D 500 USP Units 
no value stated NIACIN 10 mg. 























Medical Council Standards 
Vimms meet or exceed them 


¥ The Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council has adopted 

“Recommended Daily Allowances for vita- 
mins and minerals. 

Three Vimms, taken daily—preferably at 
breakfast — will raise the average diet of 
children and adults up to or above these 
Recommended Daily Allowances. 
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first approach to collective security was 
killed yy a stubborn Senate bloc. 

Both of his books were scholarly and 
objective. A man of singular intellectual 
conscience, Fleming was restrained and 
academic, but the books had guts. Flem- 
ing this week publishes a book, “The 
United States and the World Court,” 
which typographically and in content is 
designed to take its place beside his 
theses on the Senate and on why the 
United States rejected the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the League of Nations. But 
he no longer is writing only as a scholar. 
Between his earlier studies and the pres- 
ent book Fleming has watched a world 
at war; as the foreign editor of The Nash- 
ville Evening Tennessean and as a com- 
mentator over a Tennessee radio station, 
he has lost his objectivity. Passion has 
supplanted pedantry. The professor has 

come an angry man. 


Peace by Whim: The gist of Flem- 
ing’s latest book is that only one body of 
men stands between the United States 
and a lasting peace. That body is the 
Senate. Because of the archaic provision 
that the President shall enter into no 
treaty without the “advice and consent” 
of two-thirds of the Senate, the foreign 
policy of the United States has, since the 
beginning, been subject to the whim of a 
minority. 

It was this minority which killed the 
entrance of the United States into the 
League of Nations and led us, a quarter 
of a century ago, into our own peace with 
Germany after the Senate rejected the 
Treaty of Versailles. Fleming says it 
brought about the present war, when the 
first Japanese soldier stepped over the 
border into Manchuria in 1931. 

Having deserted the League, the Unit- 
ed States might have attained its moral 
and political objectives by joining the 

forld Court. Precedence for such a 
move dated back to 1832, when an en- 
lightened Massachusetts Senate voted 
that “some method should be established 
for the amicable and final adjustment of 
all international disputes.” With Yankee 
logic the Massachusetts solons felt that 


. if the several states could agree that all 


their differences should be settled by the 
United States Supreme Court, why should 
not the nations of the world do likewise? 


Throughout the administrations of 


Theodore Roosevelt, William Howard 
Taft, and Woodrow. Wilson, farseeing 
statesmen did their utmost to convert 
that long-forgotten dream into reality. In 
the 1920s, as Fleming shows with mount- 
ing indignation, the American public suc- 
cumbed to the blandishments of a na- 
tionalistic or isolationist minority within 
the Senate and repudiated America’s 
original conception of the maintenance 
of universal peace through universal law. 


Rule by Aristocracy: This ““small, 
belligerent, irreconcilable group of sen- 
ators"—the survivors of the infamous 
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aS “Battalion of Death” which had harried . 
the life out of the peace of 1919—sneered, 

d lied, and propagandized the United 

al States out of joining the World Court. 

d Thus, our failure to participate in either 

the League or the Court was the responsi- 

i bility of a minority of the Senate, the last 

» vestige of aristocracy in our government 

is as Fleming calls it. To Fleming this de- 

a fiance of democracy is an indecency. He 

ee wants the citizenry to realize that the 
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Fleming condemns the two-thirds rule 





time has come for a change in our govern- 
ment on behalf of the common man. 

“We have proved that we can make 
war,” Fleming says at the end of his sur- 
vey of American foreign relations since 
1900,\ but “during the past 50 years we 
have demonstrated as conclusively that 
we cannot make peace.” Why? 

Because, Fleming contends, “eve 
government in the world doubts the abil- 
ity of the United States to help organize 
the coming victory, because all know 
that the Constitution of the United States 
contains a fatal defect. They know that, 
so far as constructive effort to build a 
better world goes, our government is 
permanently deadlocked within itself by 
a division of the power to make and exe- 
cute a foreign policy between the Presi- 
dent and the Senate. They must calculate 
that the constructive plans of the execu- 
tive are always at the mercy of a self- 
assertive minority in the Senate.” 


Policy by Agreement: How to escape 
this constitutional dilemma which, what- 
ever he may have said about entanglin 
alliances, beset even‘George Washington 
Fleming has his answers: (1) An imme- 
diate constitutional amendment to elim- 
eats wh eae pia vote; (2) an advance 
pledge by the Senate to support a strong 
and effective world organization for peace 

_; (this pledge must be stronger than that 
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AEPUBLIC ENGINEERS 


_ DESIGN INDUSTRIAL RUBBER | 
PRODUCTS FOR Sfectfic Serices 


On: CONVEYOR installation requires ex- 
ceptional belt strength for great tonnages, and resistance 
to cuts and tears from sharp rock; another must handle 
hot, oily material and other substances destructive to 
rubber. For long, economical service on each, Republic 
engineers and technicians choose the correct synthetic 
rubber, compound it scientifically and design the entire 
structure to the ultimate use. Many other mechanical 
rubber products are as specialized as these: fire hose needs 
flexibility and strength against water pressure; oil drill- 
ing hose requires heavy reinforcement with steel wire 
and strong fabric; high speed and small pulley pawer 
transmission drives require special synthetic compounds 
and cord construction. Through years of experience, Re- 
public knows these problems and how to build rubber 
products for specific services. Discuss your particular 
needs with the nearby Republic Distributor. 
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LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


YOUNGSTOWN 4, OHIO 


REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 
YOUNGSTOWN, oe. . CONSHOHOCKEN, PA, 
























Sedeviled Hair 











doesnt win Lady Fair ! 


WATER DEVIL .’ Combing 


his hair with water 

simply doesn’t keep it in place. 
After water dries, his hair 
stands on end, or-strings down 
over his face. Kreml keeps hair 
neat as a pin all day long. 





GREASE DEVIL ° 


No “he-man” would plaster 

his hair down with 

_ grease or perfumed “goo.” 
Kreml keeps hair handsomely 
groomed—so masculine looking 
without looking ridiculously 
pasted down or greasy. 











DAWORUFFV DEVIL: 
Girls certainly shun men 
whose shoulders are 








covered with dandruff flakes, 
Kreml is famous to — 

relieve itching of dry scalp and 
remove dandruff flakes. 


CUAKOIAN ANGEL. 
Kreml makes your scalp feel 
so clean and refreshed. It . 
keeps hair better-groomed all 
day without looking 
greasy or sticky. Watch 
“angels” fall for Kreml 
groomed hair. 











Thousands upon thousands of America’s best dressed men have found Kreml 
Hair Tonic just the “right balance” dressing for their hair. Kreml never 
leaves hair looking or feeling greasy or pasted down. Yet it keeps hair neatly 
in place all da y—looking so naturally lustrous—asifyourhair 

had some “body” to it. Ask for Kreml at your barber shop. 
Buy it at your drug counter. | 





KREML HAIR TONIC 


_ Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp— Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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' set forth in the Ball-Hatch-Burton-Hill 
resolution of 1943 or the later Connally 


resolution, which Fleming says has only 
brought the Senate up to 1919); (3) the 
prior approval of all controversial inter- 
national pacts by Congressional joint 
agreement; and (4) the conduct of 
foreign affairs through executive agree- 
ment. 

Fleming believes that the American 
people should insist upon the amend- 
ment abolishing the archaic two-thirds 
rule. In arguing for this radical. change 
to treaty decisions by majorities of both 
houses, he overlooks none of the prob- 
lems involved; his book seems unchal- 
lengeable as to fact. It may yet become 
the polemic needed to lay the ghosts of 
Lodge, Reed, Moses, and Borah and to 
make this country a senior partner in the 
peace. (THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
Worip Court. By Denna Frank. Flem- 
ing. 206 pages and index. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.) 


Other New Books 


THE TEN GRANDMOTHERS. By Alice 
Marriott. 306 pages. University of Okla- 
homa. $3. The latest volume in the Civ- 
ilization of the American Indian series is 
an informal history of the Kiowas, a tribe 
of fierce Plains Indians, from 1847 to the 
present, told in anecdotal sketches from 
eyewitness accounts. Most of the material 
was gathered from aged members of the 
Kiowa tribe and retains much of the folk- 
tale quality. 


Green Hazarp. By Manning Coles. 
254 pages. Crime Club. $2. This gay spy 
story stands head and shoulders above 
the current wash of espionage and mys- 
tery fiction. It takes Tommy Hambledon, 
Coles’s British agent, straight into Berlin 
—spirited there from Switzerland by the 
Gestapo, which is under the erroneous 
impression that he is a famous maker of 
a famous explosive. Tommy stays to make 
the “explosive” for the Reich—out of bad 
créme de menthe and gold paint—and to 
organize a series of sabotage blasts with 
the McCoy. Goéring, Goebbels, and even 
the Fiihrer strut convincingly through 
Coles’s pages. Contrary to established 
spy-story ground rules, Tommy always 
is a jump ahead of them. 


BRAZILIAN LITERATURE: AN OUTLINE. 
By Erico Verissimo. 184 pages. Mac- 
millan. $2. It is no small feat to crowd 
the history of a nation’s literature, and a 
fair amount of the history of the nation 
as well, into a book of less than 200 
pages. Senhor Verissimo has not only per-. 
formed it; he has done it with a grace 
and charm which belie the arid word 
“outline” of his title..The book has little 
to tell the student .or specialist, but it 
is hard. to imagine a better introduc- 
tion for the almost certainly uninformed 
North American reader to a living lit- 
erature in which he will find much that 
is simpatico. 
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LITTLE LAMBS RATE BIG WITH ME 


Gee whillikers, I’d been thinking... 
a smart pup like me ought to do 
more for the youngsters than just 
shaking hands or sitting up and beg- 
ging. And then, the Boss made me 
furnace man! 

It happened when we put in Bryant 
automatic gas heating. Since that 
day, I’ve done things for the young- 
er generation. There’s no soot and 
smudge ’round the house now, no 
clatter and bang of furnace-firing. 
It’s cozy in every room at every 
hour, including the new recreation 
room made possible by the space 


saved. We’ve clean, evenly-warm air 
to help keep the sniffles from little 
noses. We've real quiet for peaceful 
sleepytimes. We’ve room aplenty for 
tots to romp... and freedom for 
grownups to join in, too. 

Course, the whole family ap- 
preciates the way that me and the 
Bryant give carefree heating. And 
we're all mighty proud of making 
our home a healthier, happier pas- 
tureland for those little lambs that 
rate big with me! 


THE BRYANT HEATER CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
One of the Dresser Industries 


LET THE PUP BE FURNACE MAN 
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Land of Opportunity 








Virginia’s sound fiscal position, her 
wealth of natural resources, excellent trans- 
portation systems, and beauty of terrain, 
commend the Old Dominion to industry 
and individuals alike who seek opportunity 
amidst pleasant surroundings. 


Colgate W. Darden, Jr. 
Governor of Virginia 












The Old Dominion, lying south of the Potomac, is the 
most southerly of the Middle Atlantic states. Of her 42,627 
square miles, 2,365 are land-locked bays, harbors, rivers and 
lakes. Climate is free from extremes. 





Virginia’s abundance of raw materials and resources 
include fine quality, all purpose bituminous coal, lead, zinc, 
manganese, slate, clay, limestone, soapstone, sand and gravel 
in large quantities ... intelligent native labor ... and 
desirable sites for a great variety of industries, including 
plastics, textiles, steel, heavy chemicals and appliances. 
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a 
Dreams of personal freedom and religious 








liberty attracted the early settlers to ‘‘the Agriculture and related pursuits are diversified. A friendly 
strange, new lands” which Raleigh, in the tax policy invites new capital. Virginia’s strategic location 
16th century, called Virginia in compli- k f ical bli f ial d di 2 
punde doa greet Bablisk queen~Eilanteth. makes for economical assembling of raw materials and dis- 
At Jamestown, site of the first permanent tribution of finished products. Living conditions are ideal. 


English settlement in 1607, Democracy 


Mountain and seaside resorts and parks abound. The year- 
was born in the new world. 


round, ice-free Port of Norfolk and the Norfolk and- Western’s 
modern tidewater facilities provide outlets to world markets. 


The Norfolk and Western and its predecessor lines have 
served Virginia since 1838. Through the length and breadth 
of the state, N. & W. rails link the North and the South, and 
extend from the seacoast to the Middle West at Cincinnati 
and Columbus. 





In making your postwar plans for establishing a new 
plant, relocating or expanding, you will do well to consider 
the productive Virginia territory served by the N. & W. For 
counsel and detailed, accurate information, write: Industrial 
and Agricultural Department, Norfolk and Western Railway, 
Roanoke, 17, Virginia. 
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FOR BETTER PLANT LOCATIONS 








Newsweek, Fesruary 12, 1945 
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Wood Waste of Nation a Treasure 
in the Chemist’s Postwar World 


- Sawdust Heaps May Furnish 
Alcohol, Stock Food, Medicine, 
and Vital Industrial Products 


We have never been a nation of fag- 
got-pickers. 

The conviction that our natural re- 
sources were inexhaustible has shaped 
our economy. At once the wonder and 
the scandal of the world, our industrial 
practices have always been wasteful. We 
did not bother with inferior stuff. We 
took the best and went on. Wasn't there 
plenty more where that came from? 

Today the signs are many that Amer- 
ica’s traditional plenty, while by no 
means worn out, is fraying about the 
edges. Unparalleled calls for war have 
gouged our mines, oil wells, and forests. 
Industry thinks of going in for faggot- 
picking, after all. But it will be faggot- 
picking on the typically American grand 
scale. Thanks to advanced technology, 
the mounds of rubbish cast off by indus- 
try can become profitable raw materials. 

Postwar horizons cites an outstanding 





-~ The German Way: Fattening Schweine with wood flour bricks niade from such lumbering waste as this 


* 


example: the wealth latent in sawing ref- 
use, long the No. 1 disposal problem in 
lumbering. Through the magic of chem- 
istry, the nation’s sawdust heaps can sus- 
tain new industries, with products ranging 
from ethyl alcohol (identical with alcohol 
made from grain), motor fuels, and cattle 
feeds to plastics, dycs, drugs, and flavors. 


German industrial economy has had to 
rely heavily on wood. It is doubtful if 
the Nazis could have made war without 
the explosives, motor fuels, textiles, 
foods, and synthetic-rubber components 
which their scientists developed from 
odds and ends of wood. 

In the United States, only about 30 
per cent of any stand of timber finds its 
way into finished lumber. The remainder 
goes to waste, either in the woods or at 
the mill. When cut, many trees turn out 
to be bad. They are left to rot along with 
stumps, tops, branches, and other debris. 
Every sawmill spews out its flanking 
dunes of slabs, tailings, shavings, and 
scraggy sawdust. 

Some of this waste can be used. It 
goes for kindling and stove wood. It pow- 


ers donkey engines and logging saws: In 


the Northwest, special sawdust furnaces 
heat homes and public buildings. There 
are other outlets for carefully graded 
types of wood scrap. But all present uses 
combined are only nibbles at an endless 
glut. Mills have to destroy their litter by 
mass, or smother under it. In the Douglas 
fir region of the West Coast, sawmill 
burners do away with 1,800,000 tons of 
it annually. In all, we throw away about 
60,000,000 tons of wood each year in 
the woods and at the mill. 


Tips From the Nazis: Appalled by 
such waste, knowing we can no longer 
afford it, industry and government are 
studying wood-scrap conversion. The 
American Forest Products Industries, 
with member firms across the country, 
have employed, two refugee German 
wood specialists, Erwin Schaefer and 
Carl Levy, who helped develop the 
pioneer wood-wastes chemical works at _ 
Tornesch, near Hamburg—since bombed 
with the aid of details supplied to the 
RAF by Schaefer and Levy. 

Dr. Heinrich Scholler devised the 
wood-wastes recovery process. Sawdust 
and macerated wood are treated by hy- 
drolysis—that is, percolated in mild sul- 
phuric-acid solution under high pressure 
and temperature—until the wood cellu- 
lose converts into sugar. Germany built 
nearly 30 Scholler plants. Japan has put 
an undetermined number into operation. 

However effective technically the Ger- 
man process may be, before it is used 
here it must be reevaluated in terms of 
American economy. In Germany and 
Japan, profit doesn’t matter. Industries 
are tightly controlled by government 
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wa you order Benedictine 
: D.O.M liqueur, be sure you 
get the original, incomparable...the 
one and only Benedictine D.O.M. 
By now there is no reason why 
your dealer or favorite dining-out 
spot should not have an ample sup- 
ply. Look for the distinctive bottle, 
with the familar D.O.M showing 
prominently on the label. Tonight, 
enjoy a Benedictine after coffee. 
You’ ll find Benedictine D.O.M is 
more than an after-dinner liqueur. 
It’s an experience in good living. 
Sole Agents for the U.S. 


JULIUS WILE SONS & CO. INC. 
New York 16, N. Y. * 86 PROOF 


PRODUCED IN SPAIN 





































IN OUR HEART! 


And we'll try to make room 
for you in our hotel, too... 
but please, will you help, by: 
Making a trip only when you 
have to...Staying only so lon,; 


ways. 


gaged in the production 


EVERYBODY'S 
TALKING ABOUT 





Yes, Hydraulics is a magic word in in- 
dustry today. For new techniques, 
stronger metals, and precision meth- 
ods now make it possible to utilize the 
tremendous advantages of the hy- 
draulic principle in countless new 


Today, our entire facilities are en- 


of a wide 


variety of hydraulic devices for the 
aircraft industry. Tomorrow, our 


as you must...Letting us know unique engineering and production 
as far ahead as possible when services, our ‘’know how” in the field 
—and for how long—you'll of hydraulics, will be available to all 
be here? : 





Wien 


CHARLES E ROCHESTER, Vice-Pres. ond Mag, Dir. 
’ LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y. C.,17 
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industry. May we serve you? 
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cartels. The principal aim is to bridge 
shortages. 

Our position is the exact reverse. 
Where German sawdust costs 20 marks 
a ton, in the Pacific Northwest it brings 
little or nothing. German labor draws 1 
mark ‘an hour. Our workers in the North- 
west average $1.10 an hour. Transporta- 
tion there is cheap. Here it is high. They 
can afford to handpick wood waste. We 
cannot. ; 

American economy demands lowering 
of production costs. That means consid- - 
erable mechanization for harvesting and 
processing scrap wood. This is the only 
way that wood-waste end products can 
meet competition. The solution lies in 
research. 


Evans Proposes: The most practical 
approach so far is the plan of Col. Ed- 
ward S. Evans, president of Evans Prod- 
ucts Co., Detroit, manufacturers of 
molded plywood, wood battery separa- 
tors, and similar products, with plants 
in the Pacific West and Northwest. The 
Evans program looks forward to nation- 
wide marshaling of all wood-use research 
—whether by private industry or govern- 
ment—for American industrial. needs. 

The research would be under the 
supervision of the Forest Products Divi- 
sion of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Its Madison, Wis., labora- 
tories, staffed by some of the world’s 
best wood specialists, would serve as a 
clearing house. 

For field work, Colonel Evans would 
split the country into five regions—North- 
west, South, Northeast, Middle West, 
and the Appalachian area—each with its 
own wood-utilization unit. The units 
would comprise industrial and chemical 
engineers, paper experts, and technicians. 
They ‘would study and analyze local 
problems, such as uses of plentiful trees 
and ways of solving transportation and 
equipment bottlenecks. They weuld test 
new methods and products under local 
conditions. They would work closely with 
college, state, and industrial research 
groups, furnishing information gathered 
all over the world. For private firms, the 
units would help work out cost, engi- 
neering, and other data on new wood uses 
keyed to local conditions. 


The Evans plan has been adopted 


_ tentatively by the Department of Agri- - 


culture. Already two experimental units 
have taken the field, one for the South 
with headquarters at New Orleans, the 
other serving the Northeast Seaboard 
region from Philadelphia. 
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0, MAYBE there were three... 


But the principle’s the same—no matter how serious 
an after-dinner speaker is, no matter how highbrow 
his subject, he knows the one sure way to win his 
audience quickly is to unbend and tell a funny story. 


Undignified? No, just good common sense. . 


It’s the same idea, applied to advertising, that “wins 
the audience” to the 47 manufacturers whose sales 
messages consistently follow “the stories” in the 
pages of Puck-The Comic Weekly. 


Like seasoned after-dinner speakers, they know 
there’s nothing undignified about following a good 
story with a good speech. - 

And “‘the stories” in Puck are good. But don’t be- 
lieve us; believe the 20,000,000 readers who have 
made “Jiggs and Maggie” the world’s two best- 


% 


“It Seems 
» There Were Two 
Irishmen...” 


known Irishmen and who have made household 
words of “Dagwood and Blondie,” “The Katzen- 
jammer Kids,” “Barney Google,” “Prince Valiant” 
and all the other mass-beloved characters who people 
the pages of Puck. 


Puck’s more than 6,500,000 families look to it for 
entertainment, laughter, wit and wisdom and they 
look to it regularly, week after week, for the names 
and sales stories of those who know the value of 
following a good story with a good speech.‘ 


Distributed through 15 great Sunday newspapers 
from ‘coast to coast, Puck packs a sales punch that 
can create huge post-war demands for your product. 


For more information just call or write Puck-The 


Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 19, 
N. Y., or Hearst Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 














Mosé 


.—spoils sleep tonight 
Surprisingly fast, Vicks Va-tro-nol—a 
few drops up each nostril— works right 
where trouble is to open up your nose— 
relieve stuffy transient congestion that 
makes it hard to get to sleep. You'll like 
the way it brings relief. (NOTE: 
Va-tro-nol is also grand for relieving 
sniffly, sneezy distress of head colds.) 
Try it! Follow directions in folder. 








BEARD THIS 


KIT is UT/ 





Sturdy Kit includes: 


(2) Durham DuBarry Razor* (2) 10 famous 
Durham heavy duty, hollow-ground blades 
(3) Blade holder and leather strop — for long blade 
life and finer shaving (4) Shave stick and comb 
Mail $2.50 direct if dealer can’t supply 
* Also available with barber-type razor 












Make Breathing 
Easier... Invites 
Restful Sleep 




























To relieve misery, rubon 


CHEST Tesgrnierster 
co L D S set ses paeice-vapor 


action eases coughing, 
muscular soreness or tight- IicKS 
ness, helps loosen phlegm. 'Y VaeoRus 











When Colds 


Keep the mouth and throat thoroughly clean 





“One thing 
he will admit—Marlin Blades 
are better than theirs!” 


Marlin double edge blades 18 for 25c. Guaranteed 
by The Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, Conn. 


— 


Are Prevalent 





water, and expel into basin of .clear water. 





A SIMPLE TEST — Rinse mouth and throat thoroughly with Lavoris diluted half with 


Note the amount of stringy matter expelled. 


















CUSTOM FITTED — 


4° e 

Al . Write for Folder 
: DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
OEPT. WH, ELKHART, INDIANA 









Dr. Siegert’s: Angos- 
) tura Bitters in a little 
:  ' hot or cold water. Be- 
A“, cause it’s your stomach— 
4) ‘> not your head—that took 
“the beating—and Angos- 
tura’s been famous as a 
“‘stomachic” for a century 














body alike. . 


Carbon compounds in wood take the. 


form of cellulose and lignin. Every ton of 
dry sawdust or chips put through the 
Scholler process yields approximately 
1,000 pounds of wood sugar from the 
cellulose and 500 pounds of lignin resi- 
due, a brown powder with dramatic chem- 
ical promise. The proportion of yield holds 
good for nearly every American species of 
tree, even “weed trees” such as sycamore, 
heretofore almost useless commercially. 

Woop Svucar is an edible mixture of 


_ glucose (starch sirup, usually made from 


corn) and other sugars. In a year an 


acre of choice forest land can produce! 


more sugar for industrial use than an 
acre of sugar beets. A ton of sawdust is 
good for nearly as much sugar as a ton 
of blackstrap molasses. Wood sugar is 
marketed in Europe for cooking and 
table. Combined with grain, it makes 
excellent feed for cattle and poultry. 
AtcoHoL distilled from wood-sugar 
mash averages 50 gallons to 1,000 
pounds. This is ethyl alcohol, 190 proof, 
not to be confused with methyl or “wood 
alcohol” of Prohibition deadliness. 
Normal, easily available waste accumv- 
lations around mills could produce: at 
least 150,000,000 gallons of ethyl al- 
cohol a year. Oregon alone could prob- 
ably contribute some. 50,000,000 gal- 
lons. If all waste in the woods and at the 


mills could be used, the amount could be 


multiplied by twenty. 
The first step toward commercial pro- 
duction of alcohol from wood was taken 


last spring when the Willamette Valley fhe 


Wood Chemical Co. began a $2,247,000 
hydrolysis plant near Eugene, Ore, 
Through a simplification of the Scholler 
process, accomplished by Forest Service 


Evans wants industry to benefit from ..+ 


re ~ NEWSWEEK | 
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out 4,100,000 gallons of industrial alco- 
hol yearly, at a postwar wholesale price, 
béfore tax, of no more than 25 cents a 
gallon. At ane industrial alcohol 
made from blackstrap molasses sells at 
about 48 cents a gallon, while. grain al- 
cohol averages between 80 cents and 
$1.80 a gallon... . 


Threat to Gasoline? Potential cheap- 


ness of wood-ethyl warrants it a place 


in postwar industry. Grain as a source 
of industrial alcohol will probably be un- 


able to compete with it. Even black- : 


sap will be hard-pressed unless ways 
Sto cut corners and prices can be found. 

The gasoline industry, too, expects 
competition. The odds are that alcohol 
from wood scrap will bid for a. share 


lof the motor-fuel trade. But before alco- — 


hol can challenge gasoline as a fuel, its 
habit of absorbing moisture in storage 
must be overcome. Enthusiasts believe 
hat it canbe. They also say that at- 
ampts such “as those made by grain-al- 


ing of alcohol and gasoline will not be 
ecessary to support the embryo industry. 
Wood-ethyl should be able. to compete 
iskly on its own merits. Germany has 
i-veloped. efficient motors that run on 
traight alcohol. Most racing cars have 
heir gasoline “souped” with alcohol. 
Bureau of Standards ‘tests reveal that 
pure ethyl alcohol in’ blend with gasoline 
makes good fuel, no more harmful to en- 
gines than the usual mixtures. When 
traight gas is supplemented with 20 to 
fo per cent ethyl, the anti-knock quality 
improved. Performance’ equals that of 
tigh-test. gasolines available before the 
yat—though not the 100-plus octane fuel 
wolved for war aviation. Before these 
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Frenchmen say the. American Embassy in Paris wood” a 
as a Symbol’ of Hope during the German occupation. 
WONLY Ambassador Wines are the top 
selection from each California Wine District — 
traditionally famous for each variety. Be- 
cause ONLY Fruit Industries, makers of 
Ambassador Wines, has vineyards in EVERY 
famous California Wine District. Only; 
Ambassador Wines can make this claimly So 
tell ‘your dealer you must have Ambassador 


_ —The Better Wines. 





If it isn't a CROTON 


it isn't the famous 


ewok!’ y.W VY wae 


sclf-winding, waterproof watch 


The famous Parallel Technique.:: 


taught at the Chateau Frontenac Ski- 
Hawk School...shows 3 out of 4 be- 
ginners how to handle 
themselves on the hills 
within one week! And 
a warm welcomealways, 
at the Chateau Frontenac, 
site of two history-mak- 
ing conferences. Reser- 
vations: Madison Ave, 
§ at 44th, VA 6-4444, 
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Some of our timber waste: This California sawdust pile grows 800 tons a day 


super-fuels can be used, however, ordi- 
nary car engines must be redesigned. 

The lowest price to distributors for 
straight gasoline currently swings be- 
tween 6 and 7 cents a gallon, F.O.B. 
the California refineries. Wood chemists 
say that this price can be undercut, that 
wood-ethy] can be sold at the distillery for 
4 cents or less a‘ gallon—if lignin, the by- 
product of hydrolysis, can be made for 
as little as 2 cents a pound. 


The Promise of Lignin 


Science has just begun exploring the 
potentialities of lignin. Although known 
to be made up of the same elements as coal 
and petroleum, it still awaits thorough 
analysis. But chemists believe that once 
they do hit upon the secret of how its 
icidenimabens molecules link together, 
they can get from it, fairly simply, many 
baa Fe products, including aspirin, sleep- 
inducing drugs like sulfanol and veronal, 
the sulfa drugs, perfumes, ‘resins, and 
bulk chemicals, ota 


Fuel to Burn: At present, however, 
is practical use lignin and its 
derivatives already known. . From each 
scrap wood processed by hy- 
drolysis, 500 pounds of lignin remain. 
Its heat value is higher than that of wood. 
It burns with practically no smoke or 
ash. In briquettes, it helps fuel the hydrol- 
is process that produces it. The Wil- 
lamette Valley. alcohol plant will burn 


about 50 tons of lignin daily. 


“In European experiments, lignin bri- 
quettes have been found better char- 
coal. for gasogene—or wood gas—power 
units in motor vehicles (NEWSWEEK, 





July 17, 1944). Pulverized lignin has 
been used successfully in the highly§® 
developed’ German Rupa dust motor. 
Chemists say, however, that any kind 
of stoking with ligni , 
considered wasteful because of the po-§: 
tential wealth locked in the material. 


A Taste ...A Plastic: Treated with 
alkalis, lignin, makes vanillin flavor, in- 
distinguishable from the natural vanilla- 
bean extract. Add hydrogen and obtain 


phenol, cresol, methanol (the old wood Befo 


alcohol), the higher alcohols, and heavy 
oils, From these derivatives come valu- 
able plastics and ‘drugs; even gasoline- 
type motor fuels are possible. 

Lignin can also be used as humus. 
With nitrogen and phosphate, it makes 
a rich fertilizer. 


Coal tar itself, once a vexatious prob- chain 


lem for roe 2070 became the foundation 


of great industries when its carbon struc- ably 


ture was charted. Of course, no one canglé 
redict the final tally for kindred lignin, 
ut science is convinced it will be im 
portant. Meanwhile, it is the business of 
research to. knock at doors, not sure 
what will open, but certain that some- 
thing will. nage 4 


Everything but the Leaves 


Other prospects for further use of §Thou 


Cork of the granulated type for ga 
kets and linoleum can be manufac 
from the discarded bark of Douglas # 
and other trees. : 3 

Tannin for’ processing leather can Be—e 
extracted from the bark of hemlock an 
oak, perhaps . freeing -us. from depend 





will eventually be easil 


4] ce on South American tannin monop- 


Pr abrice can be spun from’ shredded- ‘ 


k, especially of redwood trees; roof- 
ing felts and coarse sacking are examples. 
‘Naval stores—tar, pitch, turpentine, 
and other resinous products derived from 
sine trees—have new economic implica- 
a for the South. Better yields and 
perwved techniques for making plastics 

drugs may lift the standard of living 
in large areas. 
: Laminated flooring and lumber can 
now be made from cull timber. The 
ange Valley Authority and the = 
versity of Georgia are operating a pilot 
plant designed to produce 1,000 board- 
hourly. 
_ Synthetic plywoods are obtained by 
halting hydrolysis one step short of sugar. 
The resultant wood pulp can be bonded 
in laminated sheets that are extremely 
tough—and inexpensive. 
+ Wood iron results from chemical im- 
j | pregnation, under pressure; in this pro- 
cess the lumber takes on the hardness of 


Mi} | ebony or even metal, no matter how soft 


riginally. The “Impreg” and “Compreg” 
ees developed by the Forest Products 
Laboratories at Madison, Wis., and sev- 
eral recently announced commercial ‘ad- 
aptations have plastic qualities. Largely 
proof against fire, water, shrinkage, swell- 
ing, and insects, they are lighter and 
; "stronger than some steels. They machine 
easily. Military use and tests by private - 


industry indicate that the postwar con- © 


sumer can choose from a diversity of 
products made from transmuted wood. 


Paul Bunyans of Steel: Most of these 


a,.developments depend on wider use of 


equipment to harvest waste in the woods. 
Before branches, tops, and other logging 
debris can be hauled out economically, 
they must be concentrated—and logging 
are now designing “hoggers” .(ma- 
thines that chew and. bale scrap) on 
caterpillar treads. They will process the 
rap in the forest much as a combine 
@tbreshes and sacks grain. Mechanical 
chain sawing, a fairly standard practice 
in heavy timber operations, will prob- 
ably be used more widely. In pulpwood 


> can teas, particularly the piney woods of the 


, horizontal power saws. operated 
“@from truck or tractor are already saving 
m™anpower and costs. They can salvage 
@%umps and snags as efficiently as they cut 
‘Btmber. Giant shears to cut small trees at 
One snip are now being developed. 

In the end, large-scale mechanization 
in the woods should bring more employ- 
Ment to more. men than_ it. displaces. 
of MThousands of workers. will find perma- 

* Bent jobs in. the new. industries. 

Thus, through making the most of our 
bod wastes, we shall need to cut less 
mber to gain a greater volume of, forest 
-gptoducts ever before. Coming gen- 

ations of Americans can have, more 
i@ese from our forests—and more will re- 

n for them to sé.” ~~ 
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~ Beyond the ports of San 

Francisco and Los Angeles lie what may be- 
come the world’s largest post-war markets. If 
you have an eye on these markets... or on the 
rich, concentrated market of California, Bank 


of America can offer you a unique service. 


This bank has branches in more than 300 Cali- 
fornia cities and towns, and its facilities are 
available to bankers and other executives 
interested. in business development and re- 
construction. Inquiries are invited. » 

q RESOURCES (December 30, 1944)... s4ses.126.19248 > 


California's statewide bank 


=) _ 
Meath of America 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation * Member Federal Reserve System 
Main Offices in the two reserve cities of Celifornia... San Francisco -Lée Angeles 














Quick Cure for 
Heating Headaches 


No longer is it possible to relieve the 
headaches of inefficient heating by the ex- 
pedient of waste—piling on fuel to heat up 
the cold rooms, while, at the same time, 
opening windows to cool down rooms 
that are overheated. 

Those days are gone—forever ...In these 
days of “rationed fuel” the heating head- 
ache must be cured at the source—and the 
source of nearly all heating headaches is 
in faulty distribution and control. 

Many building owners have found the 
quick cure for their heating headaches 


is the Webster (Moderator System of 


Steam Heating—the system that de- 
livers to each radiator the amount of heat 
required; that eliminates fuel waste by elim- 
inating overheating and underheating... 
And because it is “ controlled-by-the- 
weather”, the Webster Moderator System 
automatically balances the heating rate 
to changes in outdoor temperature. 


Webster Engineers have made hundreds 
of before and after surveys of buildings 
heated by the Webster Moderator System. 
These surveys show that, with the Web- 
ster System, 7 out of 10 of these buildings 
(many lessthan ten years old) now get up to 
33% more heat out of the fuel consumed. 


A book “Performance Facts” contains case 
studies of 268 Webster steam heating in- 
stallations. Write for it today. Dept. NW-2 


Small Control Cabinet of a Webster EH-10 Modera- 
tor System. It can be used to automatically operate 
@ motorized valve in steam mains, or directly control 
burner or stoker of your boiler. Used ‘for 
the small and medium size building. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam 


ae eg in principal Cities Est. 
In Canada, Darling Brockers, Limited, Montreal 


eo aid 
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Everyone who can remember our 
distressing lack of preparation for the 
two world wars and who is not entire- 
ly blind to our future position in the 
world is in favor of very strong mili- 
tary and naval establishments after the 
war. Yet it is equally clear that.such 
questions as these cannot be settled 
by hasty action while the war is still 
going on. 

The presidents of twelve leading 
colleges and universities (Vanderbilt, 
Harvard, Cornell, Princeton, Tulane, 
Chicago, Missouri, Kansas, California, 
Stanford, Indiana and Brown) have 
addressed an open letter to President 
Roosevelt asking him to defer a rec- 
ommendation for a year’s compulsory 
military training “at least until com- 
plete victory over Germany is 
achieved.” 

They point out that the conscription 
of young men for a year’s military 
service in peacetime is only part—and 
not the major part—of a program of 
military preparedness. “Adequate de- 
fense,” they say, “under conditions of 
modern war involves, for instance, a 
satisfactory scheme for basic scientific 
development and the training of per- 
sonnel for this development. It also 
calls for a carefully integrated plan 
for organization of our industry for 
military eventualities. We fear that if 
compulsory military training is enacted 
under conditions of war tension and 
proves to be unwise, the resulting re- 
.action will seriously jeopardize an in- 
formed and intelligent defense pro- 
gram for the United States in the post- 
war world.” 

They point out also that “no one 
can now foresee the international sit- 

_ uation when the war is over; it is there- 
fore impossible to determine intelli- 
gently the extent of defense measures 
which will be needed. It is clearly im- 
possible to debate fairly and intelli- 
gently while we are at war the relation 
of compulsory military training to fu- 
ture military necessity. No one can 
now foresee the strategic problems 
which will confront those in command 
of the Army and the Navy in the post- 

“war world. 


Beyond this, the presidents make 
the very important point, at least by 
implication, that the use of conscrip- 
tion as a means of achieving educa- 


tional or social ends such as industrial 





} training, indoctrination, aid to colleges 


Conscription and the Colleges 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


and relief of unemployment beclouds 
the real purpose of military training, 
which is to provide a strong peacetime 
army and navy. The purpose of an 
army is defense and, if necessary, at- 
tack. Education, unemployment relief 
and what-not are different problems. 
To attempt to achieve too many ob- 
jectives by the simple expedient of 
conscription might well make us fall 
short of all of our objectives. 

While these educational leaders do 
not say so, they are probably aware 
that the notable success of the Navy’s 
wartime educational plans, which were 
carried out in cooperation with the 
colleges, has opened up new lines of 

. peacetime progress. both for the armed 
forces and for the educational systems 
of the country. Traditional methods 
can be revolutionized. People have 
discovered that much more can be 
taught and learned in a shorter time 
than was believed possible before. The 
old leisurely college days are, one may 

_ hope, forever gone. What we used to 
think was time for thought, reading 
and research was, to a great degree, 
time for laziness and indirection. Stu- 
dents probably cannot learn in two 
years what they used to learn in four. 
But they can in three, with no risk 
either to health or to educational 
values. These new ideas must be 
worked out by the people in educa- 
tion. 


Obviously the hastily passed Gl 
Bill of Rights will require much study 
and preparation before it can bring to 
returned servicemen all that it prom- 
ises. President Conant of Harvard, in 
his annual report, last month pointed 
out the many deficiencies in the act. 
He predicts that, as a result of a too 
broad attempt to provide college edu- 
cation, the veterans with the most 
brains and initiative may pass up slow 
academic formalities and go directly 
into outside work. As a result, the col- 
leges, instead of providing training for 
exceptionally able leaders, may be the 
refuge of the average or below-aver- 
age. The major contribution of the 
universities to the ambitious veteran 
will be in professional training, and the 
preliminaries to that training must be 
greatly changed. 

The colleges have done a remark- 
able job in the war. But to meet the 
changes required for peace, they wi 
need some time for readjustment. 














© 1945 The Studebaker Corporation 


What flyers say counts most with us 


EMBERS of the crews of many 
M a Flying Fortress have writ- 
ten Studebaker about the fine per- 
formance of that mighty bomber’s 
engines. 

Studebaker prizes the comments 
of those intrepid men far above any 
of the official commendations its war 
plants have received. 

The senior civilian test pilot at an 
important army aircraft modifica- 
tion center voluntarily wrote: “I’ve 

flown and tested over 200 Stude- 
~baker powered Boeing Forts. Noth- 
ing could be tougher on engines 
“than the workouts I’ve given those 
ships. I’ve taken them in saw-tooth 
climbs from sea level up to where 


Studebuber”: 


the temperature goes many degrees 
below zero. Those Wright Cyclones 
get my vote for smoothness, too.” 

In proudly fulfilling its wartime 
assignments, Studebaker has already 
built over 55,000 Wright Cyclone 
engines for the Boeing Flying For- 
tress—over 155,000 heavy-duty mil- 
itary trucks—many thousands of 
versatile new Weasel personnel and 
cargo Carriers. 

Famous for its peacetime motor 
cars and trucks, Studebaker has but 
a single purpose right now—to back 
up our fighting forces with all the 
military equipment its factories and 

workers can provide. 


Awarded To All Ee Plants 


The war’s “surprise”? vehicle— It’s the 
Army’s new Weasel personnel and cargo 
carrier—built by Studebaker and powered 
by the famous Studebaker Champion engine. 


Save for the future with 
x WAR BONDS x 


THEY'RE THE BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD 


WARTIME BUILDER OF WRIGHT CYCLONE 
ENGIVES FOR BOEING FIVING FORTRESS 











The Touch of Genius 


It cannot be explained or analyzed. 
Yet the discriminating critic recog- 
nizes it instantly... the touch of 
genius in great music—or in a great 
whiskey like Seagram’s 7 Crown. 

True, Seagram’s 7 Crown is blend- 
ed from the finest whiskey stocks and 
grain neutral spirits—both of pre- 
war quality. Into its making enter all 
the skill, craftsmanship and hon- 
esty of purpose that have been a 
tradition of the House of Seagram 
since 1857. 

Yet saying this does not entirely 


account for this whiskey’s greatness 
—its supremely delicious flavor, its 
wonderful lightness and aroma.There 
is only one answer—that mysterious 
ability to do something better than 
anyone else—the touch of genius. 

Throughout the war, Seagram’s 
has maintained its standards. The 
Seagram’s 7 Crown you buy today 
is— without reservation —a whiskey 
of true pre-war quality. Sip it slowly 
...savor its excellence...and be 
thankful that Seagram’s 7 Crown is 
still to be had! 











Most PLEASING 





Topay, Tomorrow 














Seagram's chun 7 Coun 


Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 





